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Events of the Geek. 


Mr. Lioyp GrorcE has publicly endorsed the plan 
of action in Catholic Ireland which Mr. Asquith well 
calls the ‘‘ hellish policy of reprisals,’’ and Judge Bodkin 
denounces as arson and murder. In fact the word 
“reprisals ’’ is a cloak drawn over a deliberate scheme 
of terrorism which seeks to avenge individual 
murders less than to convey a warning to working 
and property-holding Ireland to hold aloof from 
Republicanism and Sinn Fein. Evidence of this design 
is abundant; and we give some incidental illustrations 
of it elsewhere, one of them from a pen famous in 
literature. It is therefore of the greatest importance 
that the demand made by Lord Grey and Lord Robert 
Cecil, put forward in a joint letter to the Press, that 
there shall be a full, open, and immediate investigation 
by a constitutional tribunal, which would, of course, 
have the power of taking evidence on oath, should 
be pressed by the whole force of the Opposition, 
and that the primdé facie case be presented with 
as full knowledge as is available. For that purpose the 
Liberal and Labor Parties ought to sit jointly in Dublin, 
in the shape of a strong committee, which would issue 
an interim report on the testimony it collects. <A 
Government is very strong when it is attacked on a ques- 
tion of administration. Therefore the answer should be 
carefully given. 





* * 

As a mixture of vulgarity and recklessness, Mr. 
George’s Carnarvon speech would be hard to beat. He 
made no bones about accepting the policy of an eye for 
an eye, and treated the question as a simple problem in 
“human nature,’’ under which the policeman acquired 
the right “to hit back ’’ on murderers, or to defend him- 
self against them, or to fire on them while they were 
escaping, or when their actions were merely suspicious. 
This does not touch, and was not meant to touch, the 
truth about the campaign of the Black-and-Tans, which 
involves the organization of a force of officers and 
soldiers without jobs, and their devotion to a general 
scheme of looting, arson, and incidental murder over 
great tracts of country, the burning of crops, and the 
destruction of streets, shops, creameries, and factories, 


| 


| 
| 





all with a view to impression by frightfulness. This is 
what the Government of Ireland has done when we 
survey its action as a whole, and what we may assume, 
after Mr. George’s speech, that it planned to do. It is 
needless to say that the only precedents for such acts are 
the worst incidents in the worst wars—the dragonnades 
of Louis XIV., the suppression of the first Irish Rebel- 
lion, and the early terrorism of the German Army in 
Belgium. 
* * * 

MEANWHILE, it looks as if the Government were out 
for stripping Ireland of everything but policemen. At 
least our Irish correspondent writes :— 

‘*TIf arson by the Crown forces of creameries and 
factories in the towns, and the burning of hay and cattle 
fodder, fail in their purpose, we are promised, I under- 
stand, the destruction of growing crops in the spring. 
In the meantime the railway system is to be held up, 
which was beginning to function normally after the 
strike against munition transport. It did not suit the 
Government’s book to tolerate the modus vivendi which 
more or less tacitly had been arrived at. Sir Eric Geddes 
was sent over to bring matters to a head, and, according 
to the Irish Secretary of the N.U.R., to attempt some- 
thing with regard to the future of the Irish railways 
which would result in closing them and, therefore, in 
the crippling of our industries. This is a ‘contingency 
which will vividly interest the rest of the membership 
of the N.U.R. in England, Scotland, and Wales. At 
the same moment the Irish Chief Secretary’s Office 
issues a threat to curtail, or altogether to withdraw, the 
postal services. Into designed anarchy of this sort the 
Irish people, unified, toughened, and annealed by the 
blows dealt it, will project, no doubt, elements of 
its own.” 

* * x 

WE are glad to see the Prince of Wales home again. 
Clearly the charm of a good-looking and nice-natured 
boy, with the glamor of Royalty over him, can do a great 
deal to attract the people of the Dominions. That is 
an easy task, and we can only hope that the Press-evoked 
snobbery which overlaid his tour did not bore the Prince 
too much. Is he equipped for a graver, sterner, and nobler 
task, or is it too late for our ceremonial Royalty to yoke 
itself to that part of statesmanship which, in spite of our 
earlier constitutionalism and of Mr. George’s frank 
unconstitutionalism, does in fact remain to it? 
Ireland is both an inviting and a perilous ordeal. Will 
the Prince be allowed to face it? 


* * * 


Ar the hour of writing it seems almost inevitable 
that the disaster of a coal strike will be upon the country 
next week. The only hope of averting it is a last hour 
concession by the Government on the 2s. claim, but that 
hope is very faint. The ballot on the owners’ datum line 
offer showed a majority of 453,670 for rejection, on a 
total vote of 816,526, which is nine-tenths of the mem- 
bership of the Miners’ Federation. The rejection vote 
was 635,098. With these figures before them the 
Executive decided, by 14 votes to 7, to recommend 
the delegate conference on Thursday to declare a strike. 
The conference accepted this recommendation by an over- 
whelming majority, and decided that no further action 
should be taken apart from the strike, with the exception 
of communicating the result of the ballot vote and its 
own decision to the Prime Minister by letter. Some of 
the officials anticipated that Mr. George would ask the 
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Executive to meet him again, but the general feeling was 
that the decisive character of the vote and the strike 
resolution allowed the Executive no alternative but to 
press for the 2s. advance. 

* * * 

Miners’ agents and other local officials from the 
various coalfields ridicule the suggestion that when they 
voted against the datum line the men failed to see that 
refusal would probably mean a strike. A knowledge of 
coalfield psychology, which few people outside the mining 
areas possess, is necessary to understand the combined 
effect of the long delay in settling the dispute, of the 
strong and settled objection of the men to associating 
wages with mass output (which they cannot control), of 
the constant allegations that the men were mainly respon- 


sible for low output, and of the suspicion that the Govern- | 


ment had manceuvred the Federation Executive into an 
impossible position. Mr. Smillie, who preferred the 
court of inquiry as a way out of the mess, has been over- 





| concentration against Wrangel. 


borne in the flood of this tide of exasperation in the coal- | 


fields. 


had compromized to the extent of conceding the 2s. on 


condition that miners and owners (acting through joint | 


committees) combined to increase output, there would 
have been a settlement, borne along on a new spirit of 
goodwill. Whatever happens now, they think a deep 
sense of grievance will remain. 

* * * 

Tue rejection of the datum line was due mainly 
to the fact that the men are determined that their wages 
shall not be absolutely tied to output, considering that 
the owners have it in their power to control production 
to a greater degree than the workmen. Mr. Smillie’s 
plea for an experiment, so as to give time for a deliberate 
handling of the whole wages question, failed almost 
entirely to influence the miners, because of a deep-rooted 
feeling that once they were committed to the principle 
they would be held to it by argumentative manceuvring 
on the part of the Government and the mineowners. 
The result of the ballot placed the Executive of the Fede- 
ration in probably the most difficult position ever 
occupied by a trade union committee. This was due 
partly to poor strategy, for which the leaders were not 
altogether responsible, and partly to the relentless way 
in which the Government pressed its advantage the 
moment the weakness of the bond between the Federa- 
tion and the Triple Alliance was revealed. So the nation 
pays for Mr. George’s short-range opportunism. 

* * * 


Officials who fought hard with Mr. Smillie to | 
prevent a strike are convinced that if the Government | 


| piratical adventure. 


THE armistice and preliminaries of peace between | 


Poland and Russia have been signed at Riga. 
wider aspects of this settlement we deal below in an 
article; the immediate causes of the Poles’ sudden 
decision to make peace are also worthy of examination. 
The alternatives before Poland were either to make peace 
at once or to continue fighting in alliance with Wrangel. 


With the | 


and Bolsheviks were negotiating at Riga, M. “iruve, 
“Foreign Minister’? in the Wrangel Government, 
publicly announced that Poland should continue to fight 
the Bolsheviks, but that she “should keep to a line 
answering to their ethnographic frontier or, at least, 
should only slightly overstep it if obliged by military 
necessity.’’ After this clear indication of what they 
might hope for from their would-be allies, the Poles not 
unnaturally and promptly made peace. 
* * * 

M. Srrvuve, in the same statement, remarked that 
“if the Poles lay down their arms and make peace, the 
Red Armies will concentrate against us and will crush 
us.’’ There is reason to believe that this would have 
happened in any case. The breakdown of the Russian 
armies on the Polish front is partly accounted for by a 
But quite apart from 
military operations, there have been ominous signs lately 
that all is not well with General Wrangel. The first 
indication of this was the report that the General had 
summoned ‘“‘ a number of South Russian bankers and 
landowners to assist him in the Ukraine,” and that the 
past records of these gentlemen roused suspicion. The 
suspicion was so strong that M. Savinov and the Russian 
National Committee at Warsaw, which had been sup- 
porting Wrangel, telegraphed to him protesting against 
‘“‘a change from the principles stated by M. Struve on 
July 20th and a reversion in the direction of Denikin’s 
policy, as well as a decidedly monarchical inclination in 
your Government ’’ Now comes the news from Makhno, 
the peasant leader in the Donetz region, who played such 
a large part in the downfall of Denikin, has onee more 
gone over to the side of the Soviet Government, and will 
stand with them against Wrangel. It seems probable 
that the days of General Wrangel are numbered. 


* * * 


Tue capture of Vilna by General Zeligowski is only 
a symptom of the anarchy to which the lawless policy of 
France and of ourselves has now reduced Europe. This 
Lithuanian territory has been occupied by an officer of 
the Polish army, and by troops which formed a unit in 
the Polish army. The Polish Government has repudiated 
this action, which is in direct violation of the armistice 
signed by Poland under the auspices of the League. In 
fact, there are strong grounds for suspecting the conniv- 
ance and approval of the Polish Government in this 
The northern frontier line exacted 
by the Poles from the Russians at Riga indicated that 
they had no intention of leaving Vilna in Lithuanian 
hands. At any rate, it is easy for the Polish Government 
to prove its good faith; if they are capable of dealing 
with the Red Armies, they must be quite capabie of deal- 
ing with the “ White Ruthenian Division” of General 
Zeligowski, and if they want military advice in their 


| task of turning their own troops out of Vilna, the Council 
| of the League could probably secure them the assistance 


The French, of course, exerted their influence in favor | 


of the latter course, and up to a week or ten days ago 
there was a faction among the Poles themselves who 
strongly supported this policy. The Soviet Government, 
which cares for none of these things—what are frontiers 
or a few thousand square miles of territory in the eyes of 
a good Marxian !—took the wind of war out of the French 
sails by showing that it would accept the preposterous 
demands of Poland. The Poles suddenly found that they 
could obtain from the Soviet Government ah immense 
piece of Russian territory which they could never hope 
to obtain from Wrangel or any of the Russians supported 
by France. Why, at the very moment when the Poles 


of General Weygand. But what is going to be the atti- 
tude of the League, and of our own Government, towards 
this situation? Are they going to be satisfied with 
platonic repudiations and platonic protests while they 
watch anarchy spreading over Europe from the Baltic to 
the Adriatic? 

* * * 

Lorp Curzon does not come very well out of his 
diplomatic duel, or rather brawl, with M. Tchitcherin. 
That is not altogether the fault of Lord Curzon, whose 
duty it is to make the best of a bad case left to him by 
Mr. George. The Br:'ish Government, in their: Note 
of July 1st, laid down cessin conditions on which they 
were prepared to resume trade relations with Russia, 
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and these conditions were accepted by the Russian | 


Government. Lord Curzon accuses the Russians of 
violating these conditions. The Russian Government 
replies that the conditions were not all on one side, that 
Mr. George promised that, if the British conditions were 
accepted, he would consider that a kind of truce had been 
made, and would immediately enter into negotiations 
leading to the conclusion of a general peace. M. 
Tchitcherin maintains that no attempt has been made by 
Mr. George to carry out his part of the bargain; on the 


contrary, hostile acts against the Soviet Government have | 


continued, and fresh pretexts have continually been 
invented for postponing the resumption of trade rela- 
tions and the conclusion of a peace. 

* * * 

No doubt either side to this controversy has plenty 
of mud to sling at the other. But fundamentally the 
British case is a bad one, and Lord Curzon cannot con- 
ceal it. For the last two years we have, in violation of 
every principle of humanity and of international law, 
been carrying on war against the Russian Government, 
while declaring that we are not at war with Russia. So 
far have we gone that, as these Notes now disclose, we 


have threatened to sink at sight any Russian submarine | 


that may put to sea. When the Russians take any steps 
to retaliate against us for these immoral and illegal 
actions, we threaten still more illegal reprisals, using 
these acts of the Soviet Government as an excuse for our 
blockading and starving the Russian people, and for 
hounding on half the adventurers of Europe to wage a 
series of private wars against Russia. The root of the 
whole evil is the idea which the war has bred in the minds 
of the statesmen of the victorious Great Powers, that the 
only rule which binds them in their dealings with other 
nations is the rule of force. Before 1914 lo Great Power 
would have dared to act towards another European 
Government as we have acted towards that of Russia. If 
we wish Europe to settle down again into some kind of 
peace and order, we must stop this kind of international 
hooliganism. 
* * * 


A curious situation has been developing in the 
relations between France and ourselves over the repara- 
tions question. It will be remembered that the Germans 
were required to put before the Spa Conference proposals 
for dealing with this question. They did so, but the 
proposals were not dealt with at Spa, and it was agreed 
that a further conference should be held at Geneva for 
their consideration. The French have prevented the 
holding of the Geneva Conference ; their policy is not to 
have a discussion between the representatives of the 
Allies and of Germany, but to get the Reparation Com- 
mission to agree upon a scheme which may then be 
imposed upon Germany. Unfortunately for this plan 
they have not succeeded in obtaining agreement upon 
the Commission. They then appear to have opened 
secret negotiations with Germany with a view to some 
separate arrangement between Germany, France, and 
Belgium. These negotiations seem to have been con- 
ducted partly in Berlin by the French Ambassador, and 
partly in Paris through Herr Bergmann. From the 
French point of view the attempt was most unsuccessful, 
for the Germans want the general conference agreed 
upon at Spa, and refused to make proposals to France 
separately. Our Government then took the opportunity 
of reminding France of the agreement to hold the 
general conference. The French Government have 
replied, and the conversations are proceeding both by 
writing and, this week, verbally in London with the 





Belgian Prime Minister. The difference between the 
two Governments on this question is wide; we stand by 
the Spa agreement to have the whole question discussed 
and settled by a general conference, including German 
representatives ; the French want an Allied Commission 
to draw up a scheme which the Allied Governments are 
then to impose upon Germany. 
* * * 


THERE has been quite a hubbub in France over the 
resolution passed by the Austrian National Assembly 
requesting the Austrian Government ‘‘to hold a 
plébiscite on the union of German-Austria with the 
German Empire within six months.’’ The French view 
is that such a plébiscite would be a violation of Article 88 
of the Treaty of Saint-Germain. It is doubtful whether 
the view is tenable, for the Article only provides that 
‘“‘the independence of Austria is inalienable otherwise 
than with the consent of the Council of the League of 
Nations,’’ and that Austria shall abstain from any act 
which might directly or indirectly compromise her 
independence. The holding of a platonic plébiscite could 
hardly compromise her independence, though it might 
furnish information upon which the Council of the 
League could give or withhold its consent under Article 
88. The passing of the resolution appears to be some- 
thing in the nature of an election mancuvre, and it is 
rather curious therefore that the resolution was passed 
unanimously. It seems not improbable that the 
Christian Socialists and reactionaries who stand for the 
policy of a monarchist Danubian Federation will be 
returned to power at the elections to be held this month. 
Union with Germany is the plank of the Socialists and 
the Left. That there is still a real desire in Austria for 
this union is shown by the recent resolution of the 
Tirolese Diet, declaring that the Diet, consisting of 
an overwhelming majority of Catholics, demands the 


union of all German races in ‘‘ a common German father- 
land.” 
* * * 

Tuis week’s International Conference on Economic 
Reconstruction was unanimous in fastening upon certain 
points of the Peace Treaties as fatal obstacles to the 
recovery of Europe, andindemanding their early revision. 
First came the fixing of a reasonable sum for the German 
indemnity, and the new financial situation of Germany. 
Professor Schulze-Gaevernitz’s powerful plea for a period 
of delay, accompanied by the provision of credit and 
access to markets, essential for the industrial produc- 
tivity of his country, won the entire assent of the 
Conference. The breach of international law in the 
confiscation of enemy private property (repudiated for 
South Africa by General Smuts) stands out next as de- 
manding a reversal. The main discussion of other 
economic reforms turned upon the immediate necessity 
for the international control and rationing of coal and 
credit. The terrible plight of Austria and the violation 
of economic law that has brought it about, were set forth 
by several experts. Dutch, German, Austrian, and 
Italian thinkers made contributions of the first import- 
ance to an understanding of the effects of the peace in 
impeding the economic recovery of Europe. 

* * * 


WE shall publish next week the second article in 
Mr. Laski’s examination of the grave constitutional 
changes for which Mr. Lloyd George is responsible, 
entitled ‘“‘The Prime Minister and the Cabinet.’’ The 
following week we shall begin a series of articles on the 
working of the Russian Soviet system, written from 
personal observation by Mr. Brailsford. 
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Poliius and Affairs, 


KILLING NO MURDER. 


‘* He became habituated to the idea that everything 
could be achieved by dexterity, and that there was no 
test of conduct except success. To dissemble and to 
simulate, to conduct confidential negotiations with 
contending powers and parties at the same time, to be 
ready to adopt any opinion and to possess none, to fall 
into the public humor of the moment and to evade the 
impending catastrophe, to look upon every man as 4 
tool, and never to do anything which had not a definite 
though circuitous purpose—those were his political 
accomplishments ; and while he recognized them as the 
best means of success he found in the exercise excite- 
ment and delight. 

‘““To be the centre of a maze of manceuvres was 
his empyrean. He was never without a resource. 
Stratagems came to him as naturally as fruit to a tree. 
. . . Recklessness was with him a principle of action. 
He trusted always to his fertile expedients if he failed, 
and ran the risk in the meanwhile of paramount success 
—the fortune of those who are entitled to be rash. With 
all his audacity, which was nearly equal to his craft, 
he had no moral courage . . . and was capable of any 
action, however base and humiliating, to extricate him- 
self from impending disaster.’’—‘‘ Tancred,’’ Book iii., 
chap. 6. 


Ir may be good for Englishmen to feel that the rebuke 
of the gods for pride has been the gift to them of such a 
man as Mr. Lloyd George. We have long forgotten 
what the true mark of statesmanship should be; and in 
that hour of oblivion, a very sorry substitute has 
crept in. We are not making against Mr. 
Lloyd George the vulgar accusation of want of 
culture. As the grand example of Lincoln shows, 
men can be educated into the art of govern- 
ment, even by practice in a solicitor’s office. Nor 
should we rate Mr. George’s quigkness of wits below the 
cleverest of his predecessors. | The trouble about the 
Prime Minister is that, be the occasioa what it may, it 


fails to strike one spark of nobility out of him. / 


Mr. George’s ingenious mind offers him largé 
resources of verbal cunning and adaptive skill. But it 
is incapable of constancy and indifferent to truth. In 
all his career he never seems to have asked himself what, 
with a little thought and care for humanity, its govern- 
ment, in such a time as this, might become. In the 
crisis of the war Mr. George’s language showed that its 
tragedy appealed to him as a row ‘n the prize-ring or a 
scrap in the kennels. Now it is Ireland’s turn. You 
could not name five years in the history of the last 
century when she has not been the preoccupation of 
British statesmanship. Mr. George talks to her 
much as, in some brief hour of tribal anger, one caveman 
might address another. It is plain that the estrange- 
ment of these great peoples offers him a mere problem in 
pugnacity, and that his mind cannot grasp 
either the legal or the humane conception of law and 
order, still less the Liberal idea of government by the 
consent and with the sympathy of the governed, and 
least of all the modern doctrine of self-determination. 
Is it wonderful that for ages the politician has been the 
satirist’s favorite theme, and that the scorn for 
Cleon and his kind has left its mark on every one of the 
great branches of the world’s literature? 

But even if Ireland and her woes are good only for 
a music-hall turn, one would think that even Mr. 
George’s recklessness would have drawn back from a 
plain endorsement of the policy of reprisals. Not that 
“‘ reprisals ’’ is the true word to use of the selective and 
deliberate terrorism of which it may now be assumed 
the Government are guilty. In the main Ireland has 
been struck not through her crime, but through her 
politics, and by way of the intimidation of her 








citizens, provided their sympathies are known, or 
supposed to be, with Sinn Fein. The hotbeds of Irish 
extremists are pretty well known. But in the campaign of 
the Black-and-Tans some of the quietest towns and dis- 
tricts in Nationalist Ireland have been singled out for 
attack. It does not, indeed, suit the Prime Minister’s 
book even to state the case for reprisals with accuracy. 
“Are policemen to be shot like dogs, without 
attempting to defend themselves?’’ asks Mr. 
George, when, if he has a mind to tell the truth on 
Irish outrages and reprisals, and to define the policy on 
them on which he has chosen to stand, he must say, 
“Are armed British policemen to be shot by 
Irishmen without the right to avenge themselves on 
the whole Irish nation—men, women, and children, 
guilty and innocent, to ruin its industries, run amok 
through its towns, and be judge, jury, and executioner 
in their own cause?’’ It is the licence to do all these 
things, and more, which the head of a great Government 
has now given to its army and its regular and auxiliary 
police. To his endorsement of them, and his statement 
that they were according to ‘‘ human nature ’’—a natural 
and, we suppose, a laudable impulse of it—Mr. George 


appended a high compliment to General Tudor, the chief ' 


and the defender of the ‘‘ Black-and-Tans,”’ now, 
according to the Prime Minister, ‘‘ fighting in Ireland 
against those who are shooting soldiers and police 
men.”’ 

“Fighting in Ireland.” Is there, then, a 
declared war between Great Britain and Ireland? If 
there is not, the defence of reprisals becomes impossible. 
Irish citizens retain the right of protection, and the 
preper name for the policy of reprisals is arson and 
murder. It is murder for policemen to slay men and boys 
in their beds, or in the streets of raided Irish towns. It 
is Kurdish brigandage to destroy their industries. And 
it is an act of inhuman malice to fasten on the creameries 
as a means of influencing the minds of the farmers who 
own or work them. What answer is it to crime to wreck 
the economic life of a people, and stop the orderly 
development of their institutions? And what kind of a 
police is it that avenges its non-discovery of a murderer 
by killing or robbing somebody else, who can by no 
means be affirmed to have committed any crime at all? 
“We will not go against any man,”’ said Magna Charta, 
“nor send against him save by legal judgment of his 
peers or by the law of the land.’’ Whereis Mr. George’s 
“law’’? If he had affirmed that the police had human 
rights, and that a statesman must stand by them, and 
had made a decent application of that judgment, no one 
would have quarrelled with him. You may fairly grant a 
man wearing our uniform in Ireland a right to kill at 
sight an Irish civilian who fires at him, and local conniv- 
ance in murder, when established, justifies a heavy fine 
on the inhabitants. But who dares give the agents of a 
civilized Government licence to resort to slaughter, arson, 
and pillage as a punitive measure? The statesman who 
issues such a licence ruins the cause of England in 
Ireland, and covers the Irish assassin with the far heavier 
guilt of his Government. One of two things. Either these 
outrages are POLICY, or they speak of the total demoraliza- 
tion of the police and declare the unfitness of British rule 
in Ireland. Mr. George’s speech in Carnarvon proclaims 
them political. And if that is its true reading, it is one 
of the most guilty utterances in history. 

For our part we have from the first mourned the 
Irish revolutionary’s lapse into crime, both for the sake 
of the Irish people, and because we foresaw that it must 
let loose a worse spirit in England. But any fair-minded 
Englishman can see what drove the friendly Ireland of 
1914 into the rebellious and Sinn Fein Ireland of 1916, 
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and the violent Ireland of 1920. The sequence of events 
is clear, and utterly damaging to our political credit. 
Treland, says the audacious Mr. George, was “ our worry 
during the war.’”’ For years she was one of its glories. 
If she turned inwards on herself, and on the disaster that 
had befallen Parliamentary Nationalism, any man of 
sense and imagination could have divined that such a 
reaction was bound tocome. The new movement revived 
her idealism, and gave to her politics the most gifted and 
the most spiritual of her sons. What had British 
policy left these men, steeped in the poetry of Irish 
Nationalism, to feed on? The lost cause of Home Rule, 
and the broken faith of British Liberalism. The truck. 
ling to Carson, and the seat given him in a Coalition 
which was predominantly anti-Irish, and later on was 
proclaimed by Mr. George to be the fixed model of British 
government. The vendetta of 1916. The return to 
partition. The announcement that conscription would 
be forced on the country, though every man and woman 
in Catholic Ireland resisted it. And the proscriptions 
that preceded (not followed) the campaign of murder. 

Mr. George's slippery memory dodges these capital 
events, in order to fasten a charge of utter faithlessness 
on the Irish character, and to enforce the abominable 
threat to crush the country, and ‘‘restore order by methods 
very stern.” Worse methods than Trim and Balbriggan 
he can hardly employ, unless he restores the pitch- 
cap. But other British statesmen have resorted 
to force in Ireland. More than thirty years have passed 
since Lord Salisbury passed on her a sentence of twenty 
years of resolute government. She worked it out, and 
then turned Separatist and Republican. Mr. George’s 
It is his own, and no man will 
dispute his rights as patentee. Notify your police that 
their business is not to detect crime, but to commit it, 
and the thingis done. Return on Ireland, in the name of 
law and order, the bloody inventions of a band of 
extremists; admit in so doing that your reliance is on 
force; that though you cannot discover, or remove, the 
evil in her society, you can imitate it; and Ireland will 
love (or fear) you for ever. We confess that we augured 
ill for British rule in Ireland when Mr. George and Sir 
Edward Carson linked hands to destroy it. But we never 
dreamt that it could fall into such a moral rot as this; 
nor should we expect to see our worst enemy devise a more 
ingenious thing against us than the endorsement, in 
broad daylight, on a Prime Minister’s platform, and as 
an act of Imperial policy, of the fly-by-night terrorism 
of the Black-and-Tans. 





ANOTHER PUNIC PEACE. 
At Vienna, on June 9th, 1915, four princes, two counts, 
and an earl signed a document “ in the Name of the Most 
Holy and Undivided Trinity ’’ (but certainly not in the 
name of the peoples they were supposed to represent) 
which settled Europe. In London, on April 19th, 1839, 
six gentlemen signed a document relating to Belgium, 
the crucial clause of which neither they nor anyone since 
has exactly understood. On May 20th, 1882, at Vienna, 
mainly owing to a Prussian Junker of genius, two courts 
and a prince signed a secret document which brought into 
existence the Triple Alliance. At the end of December, 
1905, or the beginning of January, 1906, at the Foreign 
Office in London, an English baronet agreed verba‘ly 
with the French ambassador that certain conversations 
should take place between British and French military 
and naval experts. All these incidents were part of the 
mystery called foreign politics which the ordinary man 
passes over unread in his daily paper and leaves to his 
betters. But as a logical and direct result of these inci- 





dents, our common friend Jones, of Peckham, had his head 
blown off by a shell in Bourlon Wood, and Smith, after 
many hours of agony, found a hero’s grave in a mud bole 
at Passchendaele. And though the princes and counts 
who signed the documents were few, there were many 
Smiths and Joneses. 

At Versailles, on June 28th, 1919, a professor, a 
solicitor, and a journalist, together with a number of 
other gentleman, signed a document which “ settled ” 
Europe, created a League of Nations, and by its tenth 
article provided that ‘“‘ members of the League undertake 
to respect and preserve as against external aggression the 
territorial integrity and existing political independence 
of all members of the League.’’ In the second week of 
October, 1920, in the Schwarzhaiipthaus, at Riga, a 
Polish peasant and a Russian Jew signed a document 
establishing a frontier between the Republic of Poland 
and the Socialist Federative Soviet Republic of Russia. 
Here, again, are two incidents in the mystery called 
foreign politics, which the ordinary man is content 
to leave in the hands of his betters, Mr. Lloyd George, 
Viscount Curzon, M. Joffe, M. Domski, and Providence. 
Yet the seeds of a European war were no less certainly 
sown last week at Riga than they were by the series of 
events in Vienna and London, which we enumerated in 
the first paragraph. And when in five, ten, fifteen years’ 
time the seeds have germinated, and, in the middle of 
a black July and a European crisis, some English Foreign 
Minister feverishly struggles to prevent the inevitable 
war, the time for action will have passed; there will be 
the obligations of national honor in black and white over 
the signature of Mr. Lloyd George, and the Joneses and 
Smiths will march away once more from Peckham, this 
time to Poland or to Timbuctoo, where they will be fight- 
ing the great war toend war. The only time for action, 
for defining clearly both to the world and tq ourselves 
where we stand and what our obligations are towards the 
other nations of Europe, is to-day. 

There are two questions upon which the people of 
this country must be clear. The first is a simple one, 
namely, the nature of the “ peace” which is now being 
made at Riga. The Russian Government has conceded 
to Poland a frontier starting on the Latvian frontier, and 
running south on the eastern side of Molodetchno, 
Baronovitchi, Pinsk, and Rovno. Now compare this 
frontier with that given in a map showing the ethno- 
graphic boundaries of Poland in such a book as Mr. 
Toynbee’s “ Nationality and the War,” which was written 
in 1915. The comparison will show that by this Riga 
peace Poland is being given a huge slice of Russian ter- 
ritory to which she has no shadow of strategic or economic 
or ethnographic claim, and which is over half as large 
as the whole of the indisputably Polish territory already 
incorporated by her. In other words, Poland will be 
ruling in the East a territory as large as the whole of 
Denmark, inhabited by a Russian peasant population. 
The land will be mainly in the hands of large Polish land- 
owners. It is almost inconceivable that any sane man 
who knows anything of the history of the 19th century, 
could imagine that there will be any stability in such a 
“ settlement.’ On the very frontier of Russia, inhabited 
by a solid block of nearly 100,000,000 Russians, where 
the whole economic system based on a private ownership 
in land has been abolished, it is proposed to hand over 
several million Russians to the national and economic 
subjection of a few thousand Polish landlords. Marshal 
Pilsudski and M. Domski are, in fact, proposing to re- 
build the 18th century on the ruins of the 19th. And 
the Bolsheviks, who live in the 20th century, know well 
that such a settlement cannot last, and it is just because 
they know this and can afford to wait that they have 
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signed, as they did before at Brest-Litovsk, an impossible 
White peace. 

But the folly of the Riga peace is not confined to 
White Russia. In the drawing of the boundary on the 
north one can distinguish very clearly the hand of French 
policy. The frontier of Poland here runs right up to the 
Latvian frontier, behind Vilna, and behind Lithuania. 
It was clear, as soon as this line was announced, that 
Vilna could not possibly remain Lithuanian, that the 
intention was to incorporate this ancient capital of 
Lithuania in Poland. It is now occupied by Polish 
troops. The object of this provision is obvious. A 
wedge of Polish territory is interposed between Russia 
and Lithuania. Poland, in accordance with French 
policy, becomes the economic barrier between Germany 
and Russia. Thus, Poland, a nation of 26,000,000 
inhabitants (of which many millions are Russians and 
Germans), is set up as a hostile buffer-State between a 
Russia of nearly 100,000,000 and a Germany of 
60,000,000 inhabitants, and is given in Eastern Europe 
the task of dominating the economic life of its two great 
neighbors. 

The peace of Riga could only have been conceived 
in the imperialist delirium which is the result of four 
years of war. No Russian, from Lenin to Wrangel, be- 
lieves that this settlement can last. And it cannot last. 
Unfortunately, however, the impossible constructions of 
foreign policy which princes, professors, solicitors, 
peasants, or Jews build up in treaties, do not fade 
peacefully away when the delirium which produced them 
is over. It took a hundred years of perpetually recurring 
war to destroy the fabric of the Treaty of Vienna. It 
will require a war, and a very big and bitter war, to 
destroy the settlement of Riga. That is why it is essen- 
tial that the position and obligations of Great Britain 
towards this settlement should be defined immediately. 

Our position is clear. According to Article 10 of 
the Covenant we are bound to preserve the territorial 
integrity of Poland as a member of the League. If the 
eastern boundary of Poland, as defined at Riga, is now 
recognized by us and by the League, we shall be bound 
under the Covenant to guarantee that frontier from 
external aggression. Any attempt by Russia to alter 
that frontier will be external aggression. It is not diffi- 
cult to imagine, when the sudden crisis comes, how the 
matter might be represented to an ignorant public. The 
sanctity of treaties, a little nation of 20 millions 
threatened by a great nation of 100,000,000, the 
authority of the League of M. Leygues flouted, and 
Jones and Smith would be marching cheerfully away to 
fight for Polish independence. That is why we must 
make it clear today that under no circumstances will 
we guarantee the eastern frontier of Poland. Our posi- 
tion is a strong one in this matter. The peace conference 
had to settle the boundaries of the new Poland. It 
accomplished its task so far as the western boundary was 
concerned, but owing to the war against Russia could 
not or would not definitely settle the eastern frontier. 
But it laid down in the Curzon line a provisional 
boundary, and the British Government in the subsequent 
negotiations definitely informed the Poles that in their 
opinion this line should be accepted as the permanent 
eastern frontier. The Poles have now refused to accept 
the Curzon line, and have added to Poland a huge piece 
of Russian territory to the east of it. In such circum- 
stances there is only one safe course for our Government 
to pursue. It must officially inform Poland and the 
other members of the League that it does not recognize 
the Polish frontier as laid down at Riga, and that there- 
fore this frontier does not fall within the scope of Great 
Britain’s obligations under Article 10 of the Covenant. 





THE ECONOMIC COLLAPSE OF EUROPE. 


A FicTiTious prosperity has blinded the eyes of people in 
this country to the inevitable cost of war. But the 
stream is now running dry. Stagnation of trade, 
attended by unemployment and poverty, is manifest. 
Official figures of unemployment do not, indeed, indicate 
a deep depression. The trouble has not yet affected 
seriously the main bodies of skilled male workers; it 
appears first among the unskilled and the women. But 
the unemployment in dock labor, engineering, the leather 
trades, and the food industries, is indicative of growing 
trouble. The most serious is the growing idleness at the 
docks, for that implies a definite check upon the volume 
of our imports of foods and raw materials. These goods 
come in more slowly because our effective demand for 
them is falling off. We can no longer find the means for 
paying for them, because the people in this country and 
on the Continent who would like to consume these foreign 
foodstuffs and the manufactured goods into which the raw 
materials enter, cannot find the money to buy them 
from our exporters and manufacturers. 

Hitherto our people, taken as a whole, have been 
consuming at least as much material wealth per family 
as before the war, for though the “ upper classes ’’ (apart 
from the extravagance of profiteers) have curtailed their 
expenditure, the bulk of the working classes have main- 
tained a somewhat higher standard of consumption, in 
food and clothing, at any rate. Industrial employment 
has been maintained at a high level for the production of 
these goods, and for the reviving Continental and other 
foreign markets. Now both sides of this trade, our pur- 
chase of foreign materials and foods, and our sales to 
foreign buyers, have been conducted upon a very 
precarious monetary basis. America, Argentina, and 
other exporting countries, have not been buying from 
Europe anything like the equivalent of their exports to 
Europe. They have not been paid in goods, or in gold, 
or even to any large extent in liens upon European 
properties. Credits have been continually extended, 
until at last they have reached a limit beyond which 
American financiers dare not go. This trouble, then, 
which has long been holding up the economic recovery of 
Europe, has reached this country, and begins to suck us 
into the wide area of trade paralysis. 

The essential facts are as clearly recognized by the 
recent Financial Conference at Brussels, as by the 
public Conferences held last week and this in London. 
There exists to-day a world shortage in some essential 
foods, materials, and fuel, as compared with the rates 
of pre-war production and consumption. That shortage, 
however, considerable as it is, would not be such as to 
threaten Europe with trade-paralysis and starvation, if 
it could be apportioned with some approximation to 
equality. It appears, for example, that the world 
supplies, both of cereals and of coal, are approximately 
20 per cent. below the pre-war level. Now an economy 
of that size, could it be spread evenly over the world, 
would involve no appreciable want or hardship. But 
it is not, and cannot be, spread evenly. A few countries 
hold the only available surpluses. It is idle to expect 
that they will export upon any terms until their own 
internal demands are satisfied. But that is not the worst. 
The large wheat and cotton surpluses which America 
could export, can only be sold to purchasers with money 
to pay. Now this means that only the financially 


stronger Europeans can get wheat and cotton, and that 
the whole of the purchasable surplus might pass into 
Austria, Poland, Italy, Germany, among 
the industrial States, are evidently destitute of means 
wherewith to pay America for foods or materials, as they 
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are to buy from us the engines, agricultural implements, 
coal, and other goods we could otherwise sell them. 

The world shortage of some 20 per cent. thus 
becomes a European shortage of, say, 30 or 40 per cent., 
an Austrian or Italian shortage of 90 per cent. In other 
words, a large part of Europe is starving to death, and 
sinking into complete industrial paralysis, because it has 
no financial access to the available surplus of foods, 
materials, and fuel. Speakers from the various Euro- 
pean countries at this week’s Conference bore striking 
testimony to the accuracy of this presentation. Now there 
is no natural or inherent economic necessity for this 
collapse of Europe. The world shortage could be dealt 
with, if there were the goodwill and the intelligence to 
take it in hand, even at this late hour, by international 
co-operation. The Brussels Conference was alive to the 
urgency of the need. But it proposed no effective 
remedies. The levelling of all obstructive barriers to the 
free flow of goods in the form of tariffs, embargoes, and 
preferences, is indeed a prime condition of the recovery 
of industry. But it is a condition, not an efficient cause. 
The Brussels experts concentrate attention upon the 
diseases of inflation and exchanges. But no movement 
towards a gold standard, no stabilization of currencies, 
no rectification of the exchanges, however desirable, can 
deal with the immediate emergency—that of enabling 
these financially destitute countries to get access to some 
reasonable share of the world supplies of fuel, materials, 
and foods. This can only be done by a powerful organiza- 
tion of international credit to supply the defective credit 
of the impoverished areas. This credit cannot be fur- 
nished in sufficient quantities by any private arrange- 
ments of financial groups in the lending and borrowing 
countries. The security offered in these latter countries 
is wholly inadequate to the greatness of the need. 

Europe, as a whole, and almost all its countries in 
varying degrees, suffers from a famine of international 
money. Stuffed with excessive supplies of inflated 
internal money, they are quite unable to furnish the 
dollars which American exporters require for payment. 
If the League of Nations desires to justify its existence, 
and to generate the moral and material confidence needed 
for its other tasks of disarmament, judicial settlement, 
and standardization of labor conditions, its duty and 
opportunity lie here. Let it complete its structure by 
the immediate admission of the ex-enemy countries, and 
set its Economic Committee to work at once upon the 
creation and issue of League of Nations bonds. These 
bonds should have behind them the several and joint 
guarantees of the Governinents of League Members, and 
should be assigned to the impoverished countries with 
careful provisions for use in the operations of inter- 
national credit. There should, however, be no misunder- 
standing of the real nature of such a transaction. It 


would mean that the only great countries with unbroken - 


credit, e.g., the United States, and, to a less extent, 
Britain, would play the part which intelligent and fore- 
sighted creditors in the ordinary business world play, in 
finding money to assist debtor firms, whom they believe 
to possess sound assets not immediately available, to 
“carry on’’ through a period of emergency. Enlightened 
self-interest, a conviction that thus they may get back 
their otherwise lost money and win a profitable trade 
after the debtor is on his feet again, inspires this policy. 
If considerations of humanity, and of the safety of 
civilization itself, enter into this international proposal, 
it remains none the less sound business. It contains grave 
risks, no doubt. The final guarantors, America and this 
country, may have thrown good money after bad. But 
the dangers of any alternative course, and especially of 
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no course at all, far outweigh the real risks of this 
endeavor to restore the purchasing power of the world, 
and, through that restoration, to stimulate the powers of 
industrial recovery in Europe. 

Will America stand out of any such arrangement? 
Her attitude hitherto has not been promising. But now 
that stagnation is spreading in her export trades, bring- 
ing depression and unemployment in her industries, may 
not this business lesson open her mind to the wider aspects 
of the world problem, and bring her people to recognize 
that they have a great part to play in saving society from 
a peril even greater than that of the Great War itself? 
Many of her financiers and business men have long taken 
an enlightened view of American obligations and 
interests in restoring European credit, but they have 
rightly insisted that they are helpless until the great 
American investing public is educated to the urgency of 
the situation, and is prepared to bring to the economic 
crisis the same generous faith and energy which they 
brought into the war itself. Our own immediately avail- 
able credits are running down, so lowering our demand 
upon American goods; European credits are running 
down more rapidly, for purchase either directly from 
America or from our manufacturers. 

Thus the terrible menace of this winter is, aw fond, 
a financial menace, and every effort should be directed to 
build up a plan of co-operation between stronger and 
weaker nations strong enough to save the fabric of 
society. For, if the weaker nations are refused this help, 
and allowed to pass deeper into ruin and anarchy, their 
fall will drag down the nations who, boasting their 
strength to stand alone, refused help to their neighbors. 








A WEEK IN IRELAND. 
A DISTINGUISHED writer and landlord sends us the 
following, in the form of a week’s diary of local events. 
It is from a quiet part of Ireland, not dominated by the 
Extremists :— 

Sept. 28th.—Yesterday, Monday, evening I came 
home, driving from the sea. I had been told that a house 
in K had been burned in the night, the Sunday 
night, and we passed by its ruined walls. But that is 
a common sight in towns now, and there seems to be some 
doubt who burned this. 

A little farther, at the cross roads, there was another 
ruin, M—’s, the smith’s. His house had also 
been burned down in the night, ‘‘ by military and 
police ’’ ; he and his family had found shelter in the cart- 
shed. It seemed so silent; we had always heard the 
hammer of the smithy as we passed, and seen the glow 
of the fire. And he was such a good smith, I remember 
how our best hunters used to be sent to him. ‘‘ One of 
his sons was said to be secretary to a Sinn Fein 
Committee.’’ To-day M.L. came to ask for sand for 
the building up of B—’s house at B—, burned 
also on the Sunday night by military and police. 
They had come to look for one of the sons and he was 
not there. Then they told B— to take what money 
he had out of the house, and had set fire to it. There 
were children in the house, M. has taken two of them 
to his. They say G would have been burned on 
Saturday by drunken soldiers arriving from E—, but 
three of the old police restrained them. 

Sept. 30th.—I was quite ill, could not eat or sleep, 
after that homecoming, the desolation of that burned 
forge, and all one hears. E.M.’s beautiful little village 
hall burned down. 

G coming to work at the vinery, from G . 
says that on Monday night two lorries of military came 
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into the town firing and shooting, and the people 
brought out their furniture from their houses, expecting 
the burnings to begin. ‘‘ Black-and-Tans, and police 
and military burned B——’s house, an officer with them, 
but was there e’er a gentleman among them ?’’ 

Oct. Ist.—B. No post to-day. 

Old Patrick F working for me says: ‘‘ There 
did two car loads of the Black-and-Tans come into G 
yesterday evening. They were a holy fright—shooting 
and firing. They broke into houses and searched them, 
and they searched the people in the street, women and 
girls that were coming out from the chapel, and that 
came running down our street in dread of their life. 
Then they went into S’s to drink, and got drunk there— 
it is terrible to let them do that. Look at I——-’s, 
they burned all the bedding in the house and every bit 
of money he had, and nine acres of wheat and oats. They 
would have burned the hay, but they didn’t see it. At 
B———’s they kept the boys running up and down the 
road for n®&r an hour-and-a-half, and they all but naked 
while they were chasing them up and down, and girls 
nearly the same way. It is a holy crime; it is worse 
than Belgium. What call have they coming to G ; 
that is such a quiet little town? One of your own work- 
men that went into G——— in the evening with a message 
from his wife that: is sick was stopped near the town and 
made put up his hands and was searched.”’ 

M. has just brought me back a book, ‘‘ Chez 
Swann,’’ that I had sent to go back to Mudie’s. ‘‘ There 
was a regiment of soldiers with their bayonets standing 
at the post office door, and no one could go in, and the 
shuts up as on Sundays. They were said to be searching 
the letters inside.’’ 

Old T is trembling, ‘‘ there is no one is safe!”’ 

Oct. 2.—No letters yet. J says the military 
opened all the letters thati came in yesterday, that time 
they were at the post office. The Black-and-Tans left 
last night. ‘‘ They searched a good many houses and 
found nothing, but any pictures they saw that had any- 
thing to do with Sinn Fein they tore and broke them. 




















Young H was trying to slip away from them, but 
they fired and hiti him in the thigh. They went singing 
about the streets, ‘ Irishmez come into the parlor,’ 
and ‘Who fears to speak of Easter Week?’ There 
were not three people in G went to bed ere last 
night, but sitting up through the night-time keeping the 
lights quenched. V , that was a policeman’s son 
from the neighborhood, was the officer over the Black- 
and-Tans, a tall young fellow. He was wearing a white 
cloth over his face, and holes cut in it for the eyes. The 
house was searched twice, where X lives that killed 
Vv ’s father last year with a blow of a hurl, but that 
was acquitted, but for manslaughter. They are think- 
ing he wants his revenge. ButS says it would have 
been worse but for V—-— being in it, he has friends he 
would not wish to harm in the town.”’ 

“The reason for B-——’s house being burned was 
that he had driven cattle on Lord ’s property at 
D , and the police say they heard shots there one 
night. There are others living near that say there were 
no shots fired. It was one o’clock in the night-time 
they burned the house and the wheat and the oats—a 
slated house and as well furnished as any house you could 
see. The boy they were looking for was in it, and they 
covered him with their revolvers, eight of them, holding 
them to his head and his body, but the officer said ‘ We 
can do enough harm without killing him,’ and they 
began the burning.’’ 

J.M says the Black-and-Tans fired thirty shots 
at H , but only one hit, in the shoulder; and that 
they broke all the pictures and furniture in B ’s shop. 

Old P—— says: ‘‘ They stole a piece of tweed from 
J——’s shop, and a gold necklace and watch from a 
house on Church Street. V——, their officer, made 
them put back the tweed, but the watch and the neck- 
lace they brought away. They drank in every bar, and 
went about drunk in the evening, shouting and singing. 
Savaged they were—a holy terror.’’ 

5th.—Our censored letters have come, one torn 
across, one marked, words obliterated with blue pencil. 









































A SOCIALIST STATE 


Ir seemed very odd. There we were, having left for 
some days all that seemed to be of the West, having gone 
through the Bazaar and the mosques of Constantinople 
and proceeded far beyond towards the rising sun, and, 
at our journey’s end at last, we were being received by a 
President of the Republic of Georgia in a waiting room 
at the Tiflis railway station, covered with the most glorious 
Oriental rugs, but hung with the portraits of Karl Marx 
and his best known disciples. Still more odd was it a 
few days later when in the heart of the Caucasian 
mountains, surrounded by the wildest and the gayest 
rout of untamed mountaineers armed with sword, shield, 
and rifle, we stood reverently whilst an old priest by the 
light of altar candles guttering in the wind read to us 
an address of welcome which ended with ‘‘ Long live the 
International.”’ 

The people of Georgia have ended their century-long 
subjection to Russia, have proclaimed a Republic, and 
have set the Socialists in authority. An election, con- 
ducted on the strictest lines of Proportional Representa- 
tion, and on a franchise which gives every man and 
woman over twenty years of age a vote, returned 102 
Social Democrats to a Parliament, the total membership 
of which is 130. The 102 include representatives of six 
different nationalities and five women. Princes have 
resigned their titles; large landowners have been dis- 





IN THE CAUCASUS. 


possessed; forests, minerals, railways have been 
nationalized; great educational schemes have been 
started; sound beginnings have been made in codes of 
Labor legislation ; a simple constitution has been worked 
out ; foundations have been laid for nationalization with- 
out bureaucracy. ‘‘ You will be very pleased,’’ said an 
important Minister to me, “‘ to know that we have been 
guided largely by the views of the British Independent 
Labor Party.”’ 

That may have given me pleasure, but it was 
nothing to the further pleasure I had when I was told 
that it had all been done by purely political means. 
The Socialism that is in operation in Georgia is as full 
as it is in Russia or anywhere else. But there has been 
no “‘ dictatorship of the proletariat,’’ no arming of one 
class against another, no suppression of free speech, free 
press, free association. During the last terrible years 
of Russian rule, the Socialists of Georgia led in the revolt 
against Czardom, the sons of the peasants went to work 
in the towns during the winter, and brought back to 
their villages wages and the creed of Marx, and when the 
great upheaval came, Georgia, in town and village, was 
Socialist, and raised the red flag alongside its national 
banner. The Bolshevists would interfere. Their armies 
came, but Georgia would have none of them. Through 
Tiflis, along the military road by Kazbek, the armed 
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Georgian Socialist workmen drove them. Then they 
came with money and propaganda, but again the 
Georgian workmen would have none of them. There 
were moments when the balance seemed to tremble, 
moments when ‘‘ statesmen ’’ who lose their heads and 
resort to reprisals would have repressed, but the Georgian 
Government remained firm, playing the long suit of 
liberty. It won. To-day, on no Bolshevist frontier 
is there a stouter barrier erected than the Socialist 
Government of Georgia. 

Georgia is a small nation with rich traditions. It 
has 4,000,000 people, and a fine public spirit. There- 
fore it can build its constitution on a simple plan. I 
met Princes who gloried in their new-found civic equality. 
They have no Second Chamber to check, delay, or 
emasculate legislation. They have no President apart 
from the Prime Minister, who, at present, is M. 
Jordania, the Socialist leader, a man whose portrait is 
in most households and whose fine personal character 
has won for him the confidence and esteem of the whole 
of the people. He has to be elected annually, and can 
be re-elected only once. By and by the Georgians may 
have to reconsider this, for whilst this limiting provision 
may be wise as regards Presidents, it is hardly wiss as 
regards Prime Ministers. The Cabinet is selected by 
the PresidentPremier, but must be submitted to Parlia- 
ment for approval. The principle of devolution has 
been applied to local government so far that these bodies 
have almost unlimited powers within their areas. They 
own land, exploit forests, carry on industry, and may 
even naturalize foreigners. Freedom, fair play, respect 
for minorities, is the unclouded spirit of Georgian govern- 
ment. I use a much-abused word. Georgia, the 
country and the people, the spirit and the politics, is 
charming. 

It is particularly interesting at a time when, all 
over Europe, Socialist Governments and parties whose 
strength rests on the working class populations of towns 
are being brought! into conflict with Green Guards and 
such things organized amongst the peasantry, to find 
complete harmony between town and village in Georgia. 
This has been brought about by the land settlement. 
The land question in Georgia has followed upon lines 
parallel to those of the Irish agrarian agitation. Land- 
lords have been shot at in times gone by, and in some 
districts to-day the only man who dares not show his face 
is the old landlord, though he now owns no more land 
than the cultivating peasant. As in Russia, land has 
been given in strictly limited quantities to the peasants, 
and a greati system of co-operation, in which the State 
plays a part, is being created for buying and selling 
produce. Thus peasant ownership, depending upon 
cultivation, is being worked into a national co-operative 
scheme in which the peasant is economically free and 
the consumers’ interests are safeguarded, and which 
when in full working order will be linked up with the 
great co-operative movements of Europe like our own 
English and Scottish Wholesales. In any event, in 
every one of the numerous villages which I visited, and 
from the still greater number of peasant deputations that 
came offering us wine and bread and salt, I heard of 
nothing but satisfaction, nothing but hope. Peasants 
and workmen came from outside—from Azerbaijan, with 
harrowing tales of how Bolshevists were bringing their 
new earth to the Caspian shores by wholesale destruction, 
as at Gandja (Elisabethpol), where a town of 50,000 
inhabitants was wiped out—from the Black Sea Pro- 
vince with stories of how Denikin swept over them like 
a blight, and how the Bolshevists followed like 
a tempest. These prayed for swords and guns to relieve 
them of their enemies; the Georgian peasant prayed for 








ploughshares and pruning hooks, that he might cultivate 
his land. Often in ancient times when the Persian and 
the Mussulman were flowing westwards has Georgia stood 
like an island in the midst of a wild sea. Sitting in our 
room in Tiflis, listening to the deputations and reading 
the documents of proof put at our disposal, it was only 
too easy for us to hear the anger that raged up to the 
confines of this happy little Socialist State—but which 
could not cross them. 

It was sad, however, to find that this State is as 
yet anything but secure. If nationality means anything 
and our great tale of dead commands any homage, the 
history, the culture, and the spirit of this people entitle 
them to claim the freedom of nationality. But, the 
victorious Powers of the West do not recognize them. 
Our representatives badgered Georgia to support 
Denikin; they took from it its munitions to arm the 
White Guards preparing to invade it, and put the yoke 
of Russia on its neck again. That failed. The 
Georgian estimate of Denikin was truer than ours. Now, 
it is beset by a brigand kind of Bolshevism from Baku 
(to say that the Bolshevists govern Azerbaijan is not 
true, as it is purely a cruel military occupation), and 
by a Bolshevist-Turkish-Nationalist pressure from the 
West with its centre in Trebizond. Georgia wil! do its best 
to defend itself, and it is organiznig a National Guard 
for that purpose, but so long as it has no existence in the 
eyes of the Western Powers, its troubles come easily 
upon it. 

We have an official representative at Tiflis. 
At first it was Mr. Wardrop, who has been devoted to 
Georgia for many years, and whose sister’s memory is 
still held affectionately in the country (she translated 
into English the great Georgian poem of the twelfth 
century, ‘‘ The Man in the Panther’s Skin’’). He left 
because he was unable to be the spokesman of our policy. 
Now, Colonel Stokes, about whom so much was heard 
when Mr. Morgan Shuster was trying to save Persia from 
disruption, has just gone out. Hitherto influences at 
home have been stronger than the opinions of our repre- 
sentatives on the spot, and Georgia has not been recog- 
nized. I know not if it be true, as it is said there, that 
France wishes to keep the grip of the Russian bond- 
holders on every acre and race that Imperial Russia could 
claim, or that America is hostile to an independent 
Georgia on account of some scheme of world policy of 
which Japan is the centre, or that we are blindly in- 
different to what is going on between Constantinople 
and the Caspian Sea. 

These things I was told by men who ought 
to be well informed. So foolish are they that 
I find it hard to believe them. Our policy in the Near 
East is written on the map if we would but read it, and 
if the map leaves anything unsaid, the history of the 
Caucasian peoples between the Black Sea and the 
Caspian supplies the omissions. If we now leave that 
country, which in the future will be the highway of 
Imperialist incursions and intrigues as it was in the past, 
open to the agents and the designs of European rivals, 
if we keep the races there unsettled as Russia, Austria, 
and Germany kept the Balkan peoples unsettled, 
Caucasia will be a fever bed and may repeat Balkan 
history. Already foreign influences are at work in 
Armenia, and the Mohammedanism of Azerbaijan is 
tempting it to look outside itself for allegiance. Georgia 
is free of all this. It is nationalist without a taint of 
imperialism; internationalist without a tendency to 
become a tool. It has already done its best to create a 
Trans-Caucasian Federation of itself and the other two 
States, but hitherto it has not succeeded. Armenia 
hesitated ; Azerbaijan was invaded. Yet if Georgia can 
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ward off its enemies—if the success of Wrangel or the 
militarization of Russia is not its undoing—it will again 
return to the policy of federation. If our Foreign Office, 
after all its mistakes, both of omission and commission 
in the Near East, has been taught some wisdom, and if 
the men on the spot have at last succeeded in giving it 
a policy of ordinary common sense and foresight, it will 
play its part in support of Georgia. I know that Italy 
is prepared in this as in other things to lead the Allies 
aright; I also kuow that France’s dream of a remade 
Imperial Russia is fading from the mind of the Quai 
D’Orsai. Our work is first of all to recognize Georgia 
de jure, then, with advice and countenance, to help it 
to come to a complete understanding with Armenia, 
and finally, and in the same way, to encourage it to 
create a Trans-Caucasian Federation of free republics. 
The Georgians are a warm-hearted people, as all gay 
cavaliers are, and one act of goodwill will obliterate the 
memories of many offences. 
J. Ramsay MacDonap. 





wr . 
A Hondon Diarp. 
Lonpon, Fripay. 

Most observers saw a Georgian touch in the policy 
of reprisals, but no one expected such an apostolic bless- 
ing of them as the Carnarvon speech. Yet there was no 
reason to be surprised. Mr. George lacks breeding 
because he wants true or deep human feeling. Humanity 
appears to him as so much raw substance to be moulded to 
his will; and all that has happened to it in the past is 
little or nothing to him, for he has neither knowledge of 
its habits, nor sympathy with its soul. Everyone who 
knows Ireland, and deplores these later horrors, also 
knows her to be a glorious piece of work, fit to shine 
by herself or to adorn any political system 
which she is a part, but immensely difficult for us to 
deal with because of our bad conduct to her, and her 
acutely sensitive memory of it. But it is merely unskilled 
workmanship in politics to treat her to the brutal words 
of the Carnarvon speech, and the brutal action it adopts 
and defends. Mr. Asquith may have made mistakes about 
Ireland. But he behaves to her like a gentleman. And 
that is precisely what Mr. George cannot do. 


Mr. GeorGe’s speech makes the question of origins 
more important than ever. How and where did the 
policy of reprisals take its rise? The Irish account is 
that it came before the Cabinet, and that the claim of the 
military then was to be given a free hand, without inter- 
ference from the civilians, and that this, after debate, 
was conceded. It is a pretty stiff proposition. Is it 
credible that the politicals gave up Ireland to be sacked? 
And yet, if such a consent was withheld, how could the 
thing ever have happened? How account for the 
organization of the auxiliaries, the mobilizations of the 
Black-and-Tans, the attacks by plan and signal, the 
choice of the creameries, the discriminate character 
of the whole plan of campaign? Besides, Carnarvon 
is a confession. It gives the clue to Macready’s 
open sympathy and Greenwood’s halting tongue. 
The Prime Minister, at least, was with the Black- 
and-Tans. And one knows enough of this Govern- 
ment to divine that that ended the matter with Mr. 
George's “ Liberals’’ no less than with his Tories. But 
there has been opposition, some of it merely perfunctory, 
but another part genuinely horrified and disposed to 
supply at least a damping atmosphere to the policy 
of terror. 


of | 


| stores, 


As for the British government of Ireland, it is over; 
the lurid track of ’98 and 1920 marks it out with too 
visible a blackness ever to give it a chance to put on 
a brighter coloring. Outside the Orange pale, the raids 
have killed the Irish Unionist cause. ‘‘ No more English 
rule, thank you,” is the motto, not of Sinn Fein merely, 
but of the substance and wealth of Southern Unionism. 
Therefore it is now a means of devising the way of the 
exodus. It is absurd to suppose that there is no settling 
with Ireland. “I have repeatedly said,’’ declared Mr. 
Arthur Griffith, the other day, “that once England 
recognizes our right as a nation to independence, Ireland 
is ready to meet her and discuss with her, as a friend, 
any military, international, or financial points upon 
which she may be uneasy, and to enter into treaties which 
will secure our mutual interests and protect hers.’’ The 
task of statesmen is to discover an opening to such a 
negotiation. The Prince of Wales might be taken as its 
sponsor, if he came to Ireland armed with the power to 
proclaim amnesty and disarmament, clap a muzzle on 
Dublin Castle, and summon a Constitutional Conference. 
Mr. Asquith, I understand, would summon at once a 
meeting of Dail Eireann, that is to say, of the Irish 
Members of Parliament, collecting its members from their 
Irish and English prisons, and, I imagine, giving them 
a charge to draw up an Irish Constitution and submit it 
to our statesmen. 





How many of these so-called “reprisals’’ are 
reprisals in intent or even in name? If a quarter of what 
I hear from Ireland is true, the policy of terrorism was 
set about, not by impulse, but by plan. The desperadoes 
have been let alone—in fact, not one of them has been 
captured. But some of the quieter, and therefore the 
weaker, centres of Irish Nationalism have been methodic- 
ally and repeatedly shot up and outraged. The crops 
have been attacked, and hundreds of haystacks destroyed. 
Isolated houses, situate in remote villages, where nothing 
had happened, have been burned to the ground. In the 
county I have in mind, and from which I have received 
two independent reports, the statement is that districts 
were mapped out among the police, and visited one after 
the other. They often looted right and left, returning 
nothing of what they stole. 


Here is a story. It was told me by an Irish 
merchant of substance and ability, as his address and 
conversation seemed to show. He stated that his office, 
and house had been bombed and gutted, 


| and that he had lost £10,000. He showed me a photo- 
| graph of his office, with the safe ripped up and torn to 
| fragments, and the furniture scattered in utter disorder. 


Notes, silver, cigarettes, fishing tackle, boxes of scent, 
everything that these public guardians could lay their 
hands on had, he said, been stolen. After the sack had 
been complete, a policeman in uniform came round and 
handed the following note to the doorkeeper. He showed 
me the original envelope and epistle :— 
“To Mr. B— 
‘* Advocate of Assasination (sic). 


‘‘ You are warned to make no claim to compensation 
in a British Court. Leave C by first train. Life is 
sweet. You are well watched.” 





He added an account of what happened to 


two of his neighbors, well-to-do citizens. One 
was forced into the sea and made to _ stand 
there till the water reached his neck, when he 


was shot at until he was on the point of drowning. 
He was then taken out and made to stand in front of his 
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house in his dripping clothes, shot at again, and released. 
The second man was dragged out of his bed, half naked, 
made to craw] round his garden, on hands and knees, 
till the skin was scraped off them, and to cry ‘‘ God 
bless the R.I.C.’’ Then he was shot at and allowed to go. 
This is the story. I hardly suppose it is an invention. 
But if not, what have the Government to say to it? 


GRaTITUDE is no political virtue; still, one opens 
one’s eyes a little at the spectacle of the Prime Minister’s 
attack on the “ Manchester Guardian.’? How many 
“ Challenger ’’ expeditions has this admirable paper sent 
out for the discovery of Mr. George’s soul, and how often, 
after deep dredging, has it reported on a protoplasmic 
something that, to the faithful eye, looked quite like one? 
It should have cheered Mr. George on his upward way 
to be told every morning that he was a Liberal, especially 
as the announcement did him no harm with the Tories. 
Indeed, it must have been quite useful with English and 
Welsh Nonconformists, Radical clubmen, Mr. Harold 
Spender, and other items of an exchange value now gone 
to nothing, like the Russian rouble. So the “ boneless, 
meatless ‘Guardian ’” is thrown to the scrap-heap with 
the rest. Mr. George has a nimble wit; and he must 
have divined that his account with Liberalism closed at 
Carnarvon. It seems a pity that it was kept open 
so long. 





Mr. BraltsrorD, back from Russia, gives me an 
interesting account of his residence of some weeks in 
Vladimir, and of his survey of Soviet Government there 
and elsewhere. It is quite a balanced narrative. Mr. 
Brailsford saw Trotsky on the day of his assassination ; 
and accompanied Martoff on a railway journey at the 
time when he was leading a promising rising against 
Bolshevism. So he was unable to confirm the story of 
its fall. Nor, like most observers, did he discern any sign 
or promise of its successor. But he found the Govern- 
ment struggling to make the most of a harvest 40 per 
cent. below a normal crop, and marked the disaster that 
had befallen the rage for economic reconstruction as the 
result of the Polish war. They were the chief economic 
facts; his analysis of the character of Soviet rule will 
presently be seen in THE Nation and elsewhere, and I 
shall not anticipate it. The power of wealth was gone; 
whether for ever or for the final good of Russia I imagine 
neither he nor any man can tell. Two redeeming objects 
in the grey panorama of Bolshevist Russia struck his eye 
—the zeal for education and the love and minute care of 
the children; and the passion for art. Books were 
wanting, largely owing to the scarcity of paper. But 
music and the drama flourished greatly. Nowhere in 
Europe had he seen good music so perfectly sung and 
played—he heard a quartette given on four “ Strads’’— 
or opera produced on a grander scale. 


[Tue “ Daily News’’ publishes a portrait of Lord 
Trematon, son of the Earl and Countess of Athlone, who 
is one of the new boys at Eton this half.]} 

The Kings and the Captains are down in the wrack 

(Save those that are stripping the shirts from our 

back)— 
But Lord Trematon’s going to Eton. 

The night comes in thunder, the morn wakes in red, 

And Peace flies the living, and lives with the dead— 

But there’s always an Athlone at Eton. 


The earth-fire’s breaking the film of her crust, 
And the Nibelung’s slaking the flame of his lust— 
Still—thank God for the Athlones and Eton! 


A WAYFARER. 





“Dike and Letters. 


A PERSON NAMED ROGERS. 

“Tr might be said with perfect truth,’’ the Chief Justice 
of Victoria once remarked to the Assembly, ‘‘ that the 
million and a half of Englishmen who inhabit these 
colonies, and during the last fifteen years have believed 
that they possessed self-government, have really been 
governed for the whole of that time by a person of the 
name of Rogers.’’ The person with the contemptible 
name, later to become Lord Blatchford, was the 
Permanent Under-Secretary of State for the Colonies, 
and one of the most distinguished members of the Civil 
Service. ‘‘ Persons of the name of Rogers’’ have 
made the character and provided the executive govern- 
ment of Britain and the Empire. It has been a service 
fairly open to all, rich and poor alike, provided the poor 
were able somehow to get access to a very high 
standard of education. It has been recruited mainly 
from men of quite moderate wealth, largely the profes- 
sional classes, through an open competitive examination 
deliberately harmonized with the teaching of the 
older universities. It therefore has always consisted in 
the main of men with the Public School and Oxford and 
Cambridge tradition, occasionally varied by immigrants 
from a Scottish mans, or an Irish peasant home. It 
has formed one of the closest corporations in the world, 
with a tradition, a standard, and an outlook upon affairs 
entirely its own. It has been a real intellectual 
aristocracy, a class of Samurai, miserably underpaid 
compared with the rewards given to men of similar 
intellect outside, and it definitely sacrificed all 
chance of public renown; but it has received in return 
power and the satisfaction which power~ brings, 
its own system of honors, a life full of interest, and 
membership of a society in the metropolis, and at the 
centre of government, of conspicuous intellectual 
attainment. The silence in which its work is hidden 
has led to many popular attacks upon it, from the 
picture of Mr. Tite Barnacle of Dickens to the vision 
of all the young men as ‘‘ Cuthberts,’’ and all the old 
men as Dillys and Dallys. 

Its assailants repeat oft-told anecdotes of its laziness 
and inefficiency, such as ‘‘ Punch’s’’ refusal of coffee 
at lunch “ because it would keep me awake in the 
afternoon,’’ or Sir Thomas Farrer’s ‘‘ Why are Govern- 
ment clerks like the fountains in Trafalgar Square? 
Because they play all day from ten to four,’’ or Charles 
Lamb’s historic description of the East India House, 
‘‘ where clerks who came before ten were given their 
breakfast,’’ or the query to the Government official 
‘* What are your holidays?’’ ‘‘ Oh—ah, every day from 
ten to four and all day Sundays.’’ Yet even these 
ancient or modern jests have never challenged a high 
tradition of incorruption and incorruptibility practically 
unbroken in a world where only the German Empire 
before the war of all the civilized nations provided a 
similar spectacle of scanty pay and unimpeach- 
able honesty. Even those who realized the absurdity of 
these caricatures, and knew something of the enormous 
work performed, regardless of hours or holidays, by 
the higher officials of the Civil Service, often cherish the 
traditions of a body of men efficient indeed and indus- 
trious, but detached from the world, leading a life apart, 
covered with cobwebs in dusty rooms, ‘‘ fly-blown,”’ 
‘* moth-eaten,’’ or ‘‘ hide-bound.’’ They picture the 
Civil Servants as men gradually becoming absorbed in 
the interest of their particular offices, growing older with 
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shrunken limbs and faded sight, profoundly Conservative 
in politics, worshipping law and order. If at the 
Treasury, for example, absorbed in algebraical calcula- 
tions; if at the Local Government Board, concentrated 
upon Provisional Orders or Sewage Schemes. How far 
this idea is from the truth can be testified by any who 
have had the pleasure of working intimately with the 
higher Civil Service officials, or admitted into the closed 
corporation of the Civil Service Clubs. No body of men 
have more claim to the title of being ‘‘ men of the 
world.’’ None except perhaps the best journalists are 
better company in social intercourse, for the lawyers tend 
to tedious legal stories, and the medical profession has 
few interests outside its own affaits. The Civil Service 
has seen the transitory great come and go, it has seen 
them, as it were, in undress, with their weaknesses 
disclosed. Tt has all the opportunities of survey of the 
valet, with a power of intellectual judgment beyond that 
of the valet, which, because of this survey, can find a 
hero in ho man. The judgments of this corporation 
are undoubtedly cynical; that is inevitable among men 
who when young have been private secretaries and when 
old officials of departments to politicians whose trade is 
in rhetoric, and whose promise and profession must 
always therefore fall short in performance. 

They have all seen twenty-four leaders of revolutions 
pass away. On the other hand few have failed in that 
essential loyalty of permanent official to Minister without 
whieh popular government through untrained Parlia- 
mentarians would speedily collapse altogether. And the 
tigorotis standard established is apart from and alto- 
gether independent of the standards of the world outside. 
Birth, wealth, popular reputation, ptivate opinion, the 
Service approves or condemns as a whole; with some- 
thing of the force and unerring instinct of an ultimate 
day of judgment. It censures indolence, but not 
ignorance, it will work with infinite patience for varying 
policies, and even if those policies seem wild and almost 
impracticable it will do its best to put them through. 
It accepts the Labor Minister, who cannot adjust his 
alphabet as readily as the University don, suddenly and 
bewilderingly spatch-cocked into the region of public 
affairs. It regards with tolerance, although perhaps with 
but little reverence, the party leader’s platform emotion 
as part of the hecessary machinéry for the persuasion of 
mankind. Thereis onesinonly for which it hasnoforgive- 
tiess. As its fundamental commandment is loyalty to its 
political chief, so its fundamental demand is from that 
chief reciprocal loyalty. They will never wittingly “let 
him down.’’ They expect he will never let them down. 
If he tries to save himself at their expense, if he tries to 
throw the blame of his action on them, if even he violates 
the great tradition which causes him to accept respon- 
sibility for their honest mistakes, he is for them a lost 
mind, beyond the reach of charity or pity. The Civil 
Service verdict on certain living statesmen to-day is a 
verdict which pierces thtough sophistry and self-deceit 
to this fundamental issue. It is a verdict by which in 
the days to come they will be judged and condemned. 

It is as much an attempt to vindicate this Civil Service 
as to publish reminiscences of his friends that Sir 
Algernon West has récorded the memories of “ men of 
tny day in public life.’ In “Contemporary Portraits ’’ 
(T. Fisher Unwin), he has set himself in the quotation 
at the beginning to “ sing the praises of good men,” who 
if their lives were not accounted madness, at their deaths 
were without honor. A number of men, he describes 
them, who have worked in the service of the State and 
of whom the world knows little, “at salariés which 
would be considered small for a chief clerk in a fashion- 





able drapery establishment.” “Those whom their 
enemies call bureaucrats have obtained from their work 
and administrative capacities a reputation envied by all 
civilized nations in the world.” The names are suffi- 
ciently varied—ranging from Sir Henry Maine and Lord 
Hammond of a former generation to Lord Welby, Sir 
Francis Mowatt, and Sir Robert Morant of to-day. Many 
were well known to the public of their time. But the 
public knowledge has been mainly of their outside 
activities, and not of the immense services of the life- 
work they have given to the community. Certain 
features are common to all. All, for example, on their 
retirement find unlimited demand for their energies 
either as directors in business or finance, or in the main- 
tenance of commissions and the voluntary superinten- 
dence of charities; or, again, even in activé political 
or administrative work, especially in later days upon the 
London County Council or in the service of Colonial 
Governments. 

All are intolerant of sloppy thought, and, 
especially, as most of them are Treasury officials, of 
the incurable sloppiness of the protectionist controversy. 
They are defiant and incurable Free Traders, and most 
of those who survive found themselves taking an active 
part in the controversy which arose from the revival of 
the corpse of Protection. All of them, whatever their 
private political opinions, find in Gladstone their ideal 
political chief. And this not because they approved of 
Home Rule or were kindled to emotional enthusiasm 
for the Disestablishment of the Church in Ireland or 
against the atrocities in Bulgaria. It is becausé they 
found in him a head with boundless capacity for toil, 
with an intellect whose logic and clarity challenged their 
own, with unlimited generosity and appreciation of théir 
services, and with a standard of honor which never evén 
conceived of the possibility of putting the blame for atiy 
mistake of his own on the permanent officials. “He 
was ever an indulgent and generous master,’’ is the 
testimony of this, his old private secretary, “and was 
perhaps inclined to exaggerate the merits of the instru- 
ments he so skilfully used.’’ Sir Algernon West has a 
pleasant story of how he collected a séries of photographs 
of those Civil Servants who had come into closest touch 
with him, and of the delight both of the donors in their 
inclusion and of the recipient in the presentation. “A 
noble record,’’ as Gladstone termed it, “ never, I suppose, 
excelled in any age or in any country.’’ And with all this 
also, there is little of that self-importance which is atip- 
posed to be associated with those who dressed in a little 
brief authority in a floating, transitory world. The tone 
is rather that of one of them, in face of a young politician 
holding forth and laying down the law, in the verdict, 
“What a bore that fellow is! He is always cocksure 
about everything. Whereas you and I go crawling 
through the world, thanking God we are not found out.”’ 

The attempt to amalgamate this Civil Servics with 
that strange and random collection of business men 
which was imported into the Departments during the 
war, or suddenly commanded to make new ones, was 
inevitably destined to failure. The story will 
be told in a volume some day as diverting as the reminis- 
cences of Sir Algernon West, rich in the eleménts of 
comedy, but with tragic issues behind. The oil and 
water never even began to mix. The methods were 
different, the standards were different. The Civil 


Servants were astonished at the stupidity and lack 
of flexibility which these business men showed in 
facing any problems outside the world of business 
and gain in which they had lived. The business men 
were astonished and annoyed at what they regarded as 
absurd limitations in dealing with public money lsid 
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down by the Civil Service, and at the number of enter- 
prising but rather doubtful operations which, according 
to the Civil Service standard, Government could not do. 
‘* My chief has only two drawbacks,’’ said a young Civil 
Service secretary of one of these gentlemen. ‘‘ The first 
is he cannot express himself in speech, and the second is 
he cannot express himself in writing.’’ ‘‘ Business men are 
excellent in their right function,’’ was the considered 
verdict of another Civil Servant, who has since made good 
in international affairs. That function is purely 
advisory. They should have no authority in executive 
action, for they have none of the flexibility which enables 
them to meet a purely new situation outside the universe 
in which their lives have been limited. “Can’t you 
give me something simple with headlines?’’ is said to 
have been the protest of one transitory tradesman called 
to high office on receiving a memorandum of some fifty 
pages upon a complex problem. There has never been 
& more extravagant or less successful experiment in 
administration, is Mr. Asquith’s verdict, than the 
attempt to supersede our old Civil Service by the impor- 
tation of all sorts and kinds from what is called “the 
business world,’’ and few who know the facts will doubt 
that a summary, quoted by Sir Algernon West, by “a 
writer of great ability and vast experience,’’ will be the 
verdict of Time on this ‘‘ amazing experiment.’’ The old 
Civil Service and its great traditions have been merely 
swamped by the influx of new Departments and poli- 
ticians holding office for a few months, during which they 
can gain no knowledge of their business, but follow the 
example of others; their grandiose plans, their vast 
expenditure, and their army of new men commending 
them for promotion. 





AUTUMN FLOCKS. 
THE coast of Pembrokeshire presses rocks and stones 
and farm-houses into the service of trees and hedges 
for its landscape, and one can climb upon one of the 
rock-cairns, natural cromlechs studding the land and 
patterned with orange lichens like ritualist carvings, and 
look over a valley void of tree, void of hedge, over an 
ambit of forty miles, and humanized only by the little 
white farm-houses dotted over the expanse as herring 
gulls scatter themselves over a field. The coast-line is 
deeply indented, forming here a broad, sandy bay horned 
by scarred headlands, with their snouts thrust far into 
the sea, here a grim little cove draped with bladder- 
wrack bronze in the rays of the westering sun, and with 
perhape a huge monolith uplifted from its arms and 
darkly sacrificial in appearance, here narrow fissures and 
caves tunnelling far into the land, here masses of plutonic 
rock like dismantled fortresses, and here friable com- 
posites so terrassed, frilled away and gnawed by the 
chisels and hammers and awls and rams of breakers, 
winds, rains, and frosts, that they look like the angular 
diagrams of citadels. Out at sea lie rocky islets whose 
irregular contours seem the petrified forms of scaled and 
warted amphibians recumbent in the shallow Permain 
floods. For this is an ancient land, and for the 
shadowed brakes and leafy shelters of newer ages one goes 
to the lower rock-pools, where great bladed Laminarians 
and delicate sea-grass and corallines wave their glaucous 
fronds in the watery twilight. Yet sombreness and 
desolation, even on the barest moorland, are only a 
passing impression, for, apart from the sunsets over the 
sea, populous with tints and shapes of every variety, the 
land on a fine autumn day is suffused, or rather blushed, 
with an opalescence into which not only the pinks, blues, 





and lavenders of pear! are distilled, but the greens and 
browns of the earth as well, so that it has no more sub- 
stance than the heavens. 

But the birds are the country’s refinement, express- 
ing its primeval qualities not only by their wild cries 
and flights, but, paradoxical as it sounds, by their social 
life. In these solitudes they were largely undisturbed, 
but I was justified in looking further than this, and in 
seeing in these communities, not only of individuals, but 
of species, a condition of existence antedating their break 
up by man. Autumn is a signal for flocking, even among 
unsocial species, partly for migration (all our birds, 
except the town sparrows, migrate), partly owing to the 
growing scarcity of food and the need of combining 
resources to secure it. But sociability is not confined to 
use, and in these rock-bound wastes of sand, turf, 
bramble, gorse, ling, and bracken, I was in a playground 
as well as a market-place, where I was a spectator from 
an unhappy world of a glee and lightheartednese articu- 
lated both in music and in disciplined mobility, Star- 
lings, daws, and rooks always get on well together ; here 
they had learned to sport as well as dine in company. 
The starling squadrons used to bear right through the 
flank of the rook mass without breaking it or confusing 
their own order, wheel and plunge through the rear- 
guard, emerging like light cavalry from the fiont of the 
advancing surge. I once witnessed a beautiful manwuvre 
of these starlings. They were in the habit of using one 
of the rock-tumuli upreared from the plain as a base for 
these wonderful corporate parade-flights, evolved out of 
centuries of social life, leaderless and psychically directed 
by ‘‘ but a single thought."” They flew off some way 
from the squat tower of rock, thinned their compact 
body into a long column, and made at it at full speed. 
The van of the column rounded the rock, appearing on 
the other (my) side of it, but, instead of the rest of the 
line following, the cable was broken, and the van, leaving 
the rocks, united with the rear, which had made one of 
those simultaneous right-about-turns habitual with star- 
lings, and emerged on its side at the same time as the 
front ranks. One speaks in military terms of these 
intricate figures, but their rhythmical formality is never 
rigid, and they are really festival dances of the air, a 
leaping pulsation of life whose discipline is the condition 
of its freedom. 

It was strange, too, to see magpies commingled with 
the rook, daw, and starling communities, an essociation 
I have never seen in any other part of the country— 
shouting with them, like them tumbling and careering in 
misty-winged flight about the rocks, like them perched 
in silence upon them. I noticed one evening that magpies 
were making for the same mass of rock ribboned by the 
starlings, and the sleeping chamber of the buzzards, 
singly, and in twos and threes, from all points of the 
compass. Finally, twenty-three had assembled, and, 
with their long tails fanned, they began to gambol about 
the rock-face, chasing one another up and down and to 
and fro, occasionally alighting on the summit, and then 
flinging themselves overboard with a gaiety and abandon 
of spirits that made me wish for a metamorphosis into 
their form. They looked like enormous, long-tailed, pied 
butterflies, flickering about a sunny wall, for the sun’s 
level rays were caught upon the rocks, and when they 
were at rest (as happened rarely), like rows of guillemots 
on the ledges of sea-cliffs. Then the congregation 
gradually dispersed, the pleasure party was over, and in 
the gathering darkness the three buzzards, who lived in 
the neighborhood, were circling on motionless pinions 
above the ancient crown of the rock-pavilion. It would 
not, perhaps, be altogether fantastic to see in this 
rendezvousing for evening entertainments a tradition of 
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the magpie tribe, broken elsewhere, but preserved in its 
continuity in a place where the larger birds are still 
permitted to exist, for even curlew put aside their wild- 
ness here, and stalked the field next to my cottage like 
turkeys, curlew which elsewhere are, to us, but the 
disembodied voices of mystery and remoteness. 

The magpies remind me of the field wagtails, of 
which they are a duodecimo edition in coloring, and 
volatile, inconsequent nature. A flock of over forty used 
to roost in the tall bracken, thirty feet away from the 
house, and here, too, there was ceremony. They took 
about three-quarters of an hour every evening to settle 
down; first sibilating and prancing round in the air in 
their helter-skelter manner, like leaves whirled by con- 
trary gusts, swooping and dipping about, until, one by 
one, they came down upon the tips of the bracken. Then 
up they rose, flew about like mad, and darted down upon 
the roof, pranking about on it in their clean winter 
finery, and then, up again, and, after another waltz 
round, down upon the bracken, perched on the thick 
vecetation like minute fairy clowns. Then up again, 
blown upon by the slightest puff of caprice, their little 
feather-heads summoning them for yet another burst of 
unstable energy. But there was more in them than I 
thought, for one night they were performing in the usual 
way, when the fierce little blue hawk, the merlin, 
swooped like a javelin upon them, and with loud chirri- 
chirris they rose in a body, not, as I expected, in a panic, 
but a fury, and disappeared from my astonished gaze 
at the heels of the merlin, who took himself off as quickly 
as he came. They were soon back again, wagging their 
tails in insolent triumph behind them. Meadow and 
rock pipits are also being constantly caught in several 
minds as to where they shall go, rushing about for 
minutes at a time before they make them up in a flight 
which, owing to the short intervals between the closing 
of the wings, is not one of curves like that of chaffinches, 
but acute angles, so that, in flocks, they look like the 
diagrams of constellations in the first page of the 
“Times’’ atlas. But, disorderly as their movements are, 
they are driven by the exhilaration of social contact, and 
seem, like those constellations, to obey a complex 
planetary force of attractions and repulsions whose 
mighty music we hear in the poets. In this stern land 
linnets abounded, tenderest of the race of birds, and I 
would often stumble into the magic circle of a linnet 
choir. Bounding through the air, they would turn some 
wind-corner at right angles, and come pelting down 
among the gorse in which I stood, and burst into irides- 
cent peals of fairy music, as though the burning bushes 
were translating into song the secret of their beauty and 
their fragrance. Or, in the evening, when the spectral 
tide of mist was curtaining the ground, I would hear 
that concert of sweet sounds penetrating it, though the 
singers were invisible to me, and the very atmosphere was 
as laden with melody as the grass-blades with drops of 
water. The waders, except the large whimbrel and 
curlew, only used the bays as inns, refreshing themselves 
for a few hours and continuing their journey (some of 
them from the Arctic) southward. However small the 
party, the different species mixed, and where in the 
morning the tawny sands stretched out in solitude, there 
in the afternoon were ringed plover, dunlin, and little 
stint to gladden them, darting to and fro after the 
amphipods, like shrimp in a pool, while in comical imper- 
turbability and ungainly dignity, to make a contrast with 
these shore-sprites, trailing tails along the sand, and 
holding heads high in air, shambled to the water’s edge 
the shags in their dark, metallic greens, grotesque, clock- 
work toys, Neanderthal birds, 





The artistry of bird-life gains not by economy but 
multiplying, and its sociability is thus a delight to us as 
it istothem. In ths same sandy bay, a quarter of a mile 
in length and, at low tide, a hundred yards in depth, I 
once reckoned thirteen hundred gulls, greater and lesser 
blackbacks, blackheads, and common and herring gulls, 
and as the beauty of this physical world is sometimes 
unearthly when the spirit behind its future seems to 
break through into risibility, so the rays of the sun 
balanced on the horizon’s rim, throwing golden shafts 
over the sea, and pouring into the blacks, and pearls, and 
whites of this gull multitude, was the handiwork of a 
supreme artist ‘‘whose smile kindles the universe.’? The 
seaward sky was lit up with a salmon-pink effulgence, 
hazed with gold and arched over waters of the lightest sea- 
green, the crests of the wavelets breaking on the shore 
reflecting the ultramarine of the landward sky, while 
the wet sand reflected the pink light, turning to a delicate 
purple under, the shadow of the black headlands, and the 
waters of the pools the lustre of the sun’s disc. Within 
this vast theatre of interchanging colors, the sun’s rays, 
broken into fragments like stained glass on the surface 
of the sea, and radiant as the prismatic feathers of a hum- 
ming-bird, tinged the white breasts of the gulls into a 
roseate blush of a loveliness that was hardly of this 
world. It was the further world of Prometheus Unbound 
and these gulls might well have been the Spirits of the 
Hours. 


M. 





The 


THE WHITE-HEADED BOY. 


WueEwn the Irish Players first came to London, a good 
many years ago, they brought with them some plays of 
genius and some plays of merely puking imbecility ; but 
to the performance of all these different experiments in 
dramatic art the actors devoted the same delightful 
childish earnestness. They did not aim at virtuosity, 
but at the exact, absorbed rendering of the plays them- 
selves. This applied in the case of ‘‘ Riders to the Sea ”’ 
as well as in that of Lady Gregory’s antic farces. In 
fact the range of the Irish Players was a very wide one, 
simply for the reason that they spontaneously adapted 
themselves to the particular game they were playing, 
and went all out for it. No collective acting of such 
entire conviction has ever been seen outside the perform- 
ances of the Irish Players. It was the triumph of 
imagination over technical accomplishment. 

What has happened to the Irish Players since I do 
not know. I have been told irresponsibly that they went 
to America and became spoilt, that there were secessions, 
and that the entire system upon which the Abbey’ 
Theatre had been built up was destroyed. Plays by 
Irish dramatists have appeared otherwise than by the 
agency of the Irish Players. Mr. Lennox Robinson’s 
‘* Lost Leader ’’ was given at the Court Theatre with an 
English cast; Mr. St. John Ervine’s “ John Ferguson ”’ 
ran briefly at the Lyric, Hammersmith, with a cast 
largely English; a company of the Players, headed by 
Mr. Arthur Sinclair, has been seen upon the music halls. 
And now, when we least expected it, we have a sudden 
‘marvellous recrudescence of the Irish Players at the 
Ambassadors Theatre, presenting an unmistakably Irish 
play by an Irish playwright, and carrying everything 
before them by precisely the same qualities that charmed 
us in older days. The three great glories of the Abbey 
company—Miss Sara Allgood, Miss Maire O’Neill, and 
Mr. Arthur Sinclair—are all in the company, and ag 
good as ever. Mr. Sydney Morgan has greatly improved, 
and has a heavy part. These four actors, supported by 


rama. 


others who have all the old absorbed naturalness, make 
the play, which is amusing and moderately farcical, an 
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irresistible entertainment. They make it one of the 
principal features of the London theatrical season. 
Almost, in conjunction with one or two other recent 
enterprises, they persuade us that there is something to 
be said for the theatre in this country. I wish I could 
say, ‘‘ for the drama’’ ; but that would be extravagant. 

‘* The White-Headed Boy ’’ is described as a comedy 
and is in fact a farce. It is played as a farce. It is 
the story of a doting mother, a spoilt darling, and a 
family injured by the darling’s inconsiderate pursuit of 
his own convenience through every disaster attending his 
personal incompetence. At the rise of the curtain he 
has for the third time failed in an all-important examina- 
tion. In the middle of naive rejoicings at his return 
from Dublin, an elder brother, who has hitherto provided 
the money for every whim, indignantly throws over the 
white-headed boy and declares that he will hereafter do 
no more than pay a passage to Canada. Innumerable 
are the consequent lies invented—for the salvation of 
family dignity—by a too-fertile Aunt Ellen; and each 
one of these lies recoils with fresh disaster upon its 
sponsors. Bribery isin vain. All goestoruin. When, 
finally, the young man does precisely that which he 
ought not to have done, and marries the girl he loves, 
there is a great revulsion of feeling, and the collected 
bribes are all eagerly transferred to himself. With a 
loving wife, a great deal of money, and an assured 
situation which has been promised to another, the white- 
headed boy is left triumphant ; while all the conspirators 
are uniformly discomfited. It is a naive and pleasing 
solution to the wild problem by which all have been 
reduced to desperate subterfuge. And so excellently 
natural has the acting been that. even in the most farcical 
moments the play has remained human and delightful. 
Crudely acted, it might have been merely absurd. Acted 
by these inspired children it is richly diverting. 

As Aunt Ellen, Miss Maire O’Neill, however 
exaggerated her coy laughter at the proposal of marriage 
from an elderly admirer, was charmingly eccentric. She 
was absurd, but adorable. As her sister, the mother 
of the white-headed boy, Miss Sara Allgood was, as she 
has always been, the most finished artist in the company. 
Mr. Sydney Morgan, as the grim and exasperated elder 
brother, was excellent. Mr. Arthur Sinclair, as the 
chairman of a Rural District Council, was masterly in 
his immovable quietness. The rest of the cast had small 
parts, which they played as though they lived in them. 
They thus revived the excellence of the Irish Players, to 
whom this characteristic was peculiar. We had once 
again that sense of group acting, of group psychology, 
which gave the Irish plays their realism and their 
reality. The consciousness we had of common assump 
tions, of a family life preserved from external diversions, 
was perfect. All the interjections, extremely well 
observed by the dramatist, were given precision by their 
delivery, so that we realised their place in the circum- 
stances and in the common life. They were at times, of 
course, obvious ; but in general they served admirably to 
create by constant reinforcement the domestic atmosphere 
and the naive reality of the scene. There can be no 
greater tribute to the illusion of the theatre. Just as 
children, absorbedly playing a game, improvise their own 
ritual—‘‘No: you have to say, or do, this ’—so the Irish 


Players, absorbedly playing just such a game, have their . 


ritual and their conviction. Conviction as great as 
theirs inevitably creates illusion ; and when the freedom 
from self-consciousness is supported by farcically-realistic 
dialogue, nd situations piquant in their humorous 
observation, the result is indescribably infectious comedy. 


Frank SwINNERTON. 





Petters to the Editor. 


THE CO-OPERATION OF LABOR AND 
LIBERALISM. 
Smr,—Some very pertinent remarks by ‘“ Wayfarer” in 
your last issue, and correspondence which has recently 
appeared in the Press, have induced me to seek the hospit- 





ality of your columns for a few remarks on the suggested 
co-operation between Labor and Liberalism. I speak as an 
ex-Liberal member and a present Labor candidate, and, of 
course, for myself alone. 

The intense and growing desire to overthrow the 
Coalition Government is common ground, and so far as des- 
tructive criticism is concerned, unity of purpose and harmony 
in method might quite well be maintained by the two parties. 
The temptation to unite in order to overthrow is great. No 
conceivable Government could be worse than the present 
combination of placemen dancing attendance on a dictator. 
The existing situation in the United Kingdom and in Europe 
is so grave as to make many believe that the removal of the 
present administration is a most desirable step in the right 
direction. Governments fall through their errors and mis- 
deeds, and the new Government comes in on the unpopu- 
larity and failure of its predecessor, and not on its own 
merits. The overthrow is not difficult of attainment. Time 
always helps; circumstances inevitably play into the hands 
of oppositions. But, as in warfare, “to win ”’ is not enough, 
After the overthrow, what then? 

In the present critical state of affairs, unless you have 
a Government svlidly and wholeheartedly united in prin- 
ciple, resolutely pursuing a definite common ideal, speaking 
in a single voice, and bound by an accepted programme— 
unless, in short, they are as united in construction as they 
have been in destruction, you will perpetuate the very 
weakness, infirmity of purpose, and divided counsels, the 
fatal results of which we are feeling now. 

The growth of the Labor Party within recent years has 
been phenomenal. Its day is approaching. But it is in 
no hurry ; it is not impatient; it can afford to wait; it knows 
that the final consolidation of a political party prepared to 
take the reins of power is not only a matter of numerical 
growth; it is not inclined to grasp the prize by the aid of 
others before the appointed time. For Labor, in its desire 
to defeat the present Government, to play with coalitions 
and draw into its first attempt at Government politicians, 
however able, who do not implicitly subscribe to its creed, 
would be for Labor to betray its trust and wreck its future. 
Labor members have some recollection of what joining a 
coalition means ; Labor’s unavoidable lack of experience must 
count against it and place it at a disadvantage in any com- 
bination with old hands from other parties. Its future 
success and security, indeed, depend on its isolation. It 
must stand on its own legs. And there are plenty of signs 
to show that if it has patience, it will pot have long to wait. 
A period of effective opposition in a real parliament may 
supervene—all the better. 

What does the Liberal Party offer? A few eminent 
statesmen, a few wise heads, a broken and bankrupt party, 
split largely on personal dissensions, and many a politician 
whose past betrayal of principle cannot be overlooked. On 
the fundamentals of constructive policy they do not 
pretend to be in agreement with Labor. They are misled 
into a spurious sense of unity by their equal detestation of 
Lloyd Georgism. True, there are advanced Radicals near 
the border line. True, too, there is a small band of demo- 
crats in the Tory Party whose enlightened honesty commands 
respect. But the very reason that prevents these men from 
taking the plunge and joining the Labor Party, is precisely 
the reason why they would be a fatally weakening and 
eventually a discordant element in a Labor Government once 
it was in power. No one pretends that there are not differ- 
ences of opinion within the Labor Party, but there is no 
difference with regard to allegiance. Some deplore that 
Labor is leaderless. This has its drawbacks, but on the 
whole, in the earlier stages of development, a concentration 
on principles, rather than on a personality, may prove a great 
advantage for a party. The question of particular elections 
must be left primarily in the hands of the local committees, 
who are less inclined than ever to be dictated to from head- 
quarters. 

“ A Ministry of honest men” by all means. But the 
first essentials for that is that the men forming the Ministry 
should have unfaltering faith in a common constructive 
policy. It is not sufficient that they should be united in 
their hatreds and disbeliefs. 

Enough of coalitions! Enough of combinations of men 
united in their desire to exercise authority! You may get 
better men or worse men, more efficient or less efficient men. 
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ut you will not get your “ Ministry of honest men ” until 
you can trust them to govern the country according to prin- 
ciples in which they all of them unquestionably believe. 

I would rather see a united Tory Government in power 
than the present Coalition. I would rather see a united Tory 
Government in power than a coalition between Labor and 
Liberalism. But I will go further; I would rather see the 
continuance of the Lloyd George dictatorship than a coali- 
tion between Labor and Liberalism. Because, in my opinion, 
such a combination would be destructive of all hope of 
establishing on a sure footing the new great force of advanced 
opinion, and might postpone for a generation the realization 
of the social reconstruction and international reconciliation 
in which the Labor Party believes. 

The appalling evils of our time require fundamental and 
drastic treatment. There are many wounds in need of heal- 
ing. Surely it is better to wait till the power capable of 
doing the work is ready than to take a false step, and in 
haste and by compromise to have recourse to sticking plaster 
instead of using the knife—Yours, &c., 

ArtHUR PonsonBy. 


Shulbrede Priory, Sussex. October 11th, 1920. 


ILFORD. 

Srr,—Some of your contemporaries have described the 
result at Ilford as disappointing. It can only have been so 
to those people who, forgetting Rusholme, kept their expec- 
tations at the same level after, as they did before, the threat 
of a miners’ strike. 

The phrase suggests that the users of it cannot have read 
the article on Ilford in your issue of October 2nd. Had they 
done so, they would have felt that, in a constituency of the 
character there described, at a by-election fought under the 
shadow of an anticipated strike in a vital industry, what was 
to be expected was not that the Government candidate would 
have a little over one-fourth of the net majority of his pre- 
decessor, but that he would have nearly three-fourths of it. 

The Labor Party profess a desire to see the Government 
out. If they be sincere in their professions they will use 
every influence with the trade unions to ensure that, for the 
next twelve months at least, there shall be no strike, or even 
a threat of same, in any essential industry. 

Putting aside the question of the strike, however, the 
election affords but little encouragement for the Coalition. 
Their poll declined by about 14 per cent., the Labor poll 
increased by about 40 per cent., and the Liberal poll by about 
100 per cent. To put it another way, at the General Election 
the percentage of the poll was, approximately, as follows: 
Coalition, 67; Labor, 19; Liberal, 14. At the by-election it 
was, approximately, as follows: Coalition, 54, Labor and 
Liberal, 23 each. Analyzing the figures still further, we find 
that the Coalition has shed about 5,500 of the advantage in 
votes which it had at the General Election. 

This means, that to be sure of holding a seat a Coalition 
candidate, in a straight fight, must have 5,500 votes to throw 
away. Despite the swollen majorities of last time, the number 
of Coalition majorities over 5,000 is less than the number 
under 5,000.—Yours, &c., 


A YorxKsHIRE RapIcat. 
Leeds. 


LIBERALISM AND NATIONALIZATION. 

Srr,—Your article on Liberalism and Nationalization in 
your issue for September 25th calls for some comment from 
Liberals who are opposed to nationalization as a matter of 
principle. The argument that because in certain industries 
‘competition has given way to monopoly, therefore 
nationalization is inevitable in the public interest, we 
believe to be unsound. Our reply is that the duty of 
Liberals is to break up the monopoly, and if the ability 
concentrated on nationalization was devoted to a practical 
scheme for the general diffusion of private property among 
the wage earners, the result could be accomplished. On 
the other hand, when a branch of industry, formerly the 
subject of a private monopoly, is converted into a State 
monopoly, a far worse monopoly is established, because it 
is a monopoly far more difficult to break. The argument 
that nationalization will be tempered by allowing democratic 
control of an industry to workers leaves us cool. Assemblies 
of workers in a State industry will probably be as impotent 











against the bureaucracies as the voters in the old-fashioned 
vestry were against the squire and parson. In fact, as the 
recent history of the police force has shown, State control 
and Trade Unionism are incompatible. To assure us that if 
we concede nationalization in a few industries, a large 
sphere will be left open for private enterprise, is idle. 
When Board Schools were first started, we were told that 
the idea was only to supplement an excellent voluntary 
system. Now we are near a State monopoly of education. 
This may be for good or evil, but it shows the difficulty of 
restraining the State. The argument that the division 
between Labor and Liberalism tends to help reaction may 
be correct. Yet what has Labor so far done to check the 
Irish atrocities? The attitude of its leaders is that of the 
seventeenth-century Whigs to the massacre of Glencoe— 
stinted reprobation.—Yours, &c., 


J. ARTHUR PRICE. 
N.L.C. October 6th, 1920. 


S1r,—Will you allow me, as a member of the Liberal 
Anti-Nationalization Committee, a little space in answer to 
the article on “ Liberalism and Nationalization” which 
appeared in your issue of September 25th? 

In this article you apparently admit all the waste and 
incompetence of Government management of industries 
during the war, but you do not point out that the waste 
now is greater and more deliberate than ever. What justi- 
fication is there to think that this sort of thing would stop 
if the Government, who have so far blighted every business 
they have touched, obtained entire control of what are called 
the “ Monopoly Industries,” that is to say, a few of the 
foundation industries upon which everything else must be 
built? What chance has the private individual spoken of 
going to have, if he is short of material, and has to pay double 
for what little he can get? 

At present, the Government management is literally 
bleeding us to death. Excessive direct taxation is only part 
of what is happening, as in every industry the Government 
has any control of, prices have been raised to make a profit 
for the department, of which there is no mention in the 
National Accounts. Purchases have been made on an enor- 
mous and reckless scale, and prices kept up in order to get 
rid of these purchases without loss. 

It is contended that competition is already abolished in 
railways, mines, and other industries, and that it cannot be 
restored. That is an assumption that I cannot agree to. 
That the Government must have some sort of control in some 
of them, as indeed it must have of us all as individuals, is 
admitted, but this does not mean that we are to be 
nationalized. 

The railways have always been, and ought to be, under 
control to a certain extent, but competition has, up to the 
present, been free, and it has been necessary for the directors 
to serve their customers to the best advantage in order to 
get their share of trade, to pay their shareholders the modest 
dividend that has so far prevailed. The present Government 
control put an end to all that, and partly as a consequence, 
never have the services been so bad and wasteful, and it 
matters not to the directors how long they keep a truck on 
the road. 

The reason why any Government is inherently unfit to 
carry on trades with advantage is because the system runs 
against the laws of human nature. Punishment, reward, and 
responsibility are first necessities of our life; without these 
we decay, without these we cannot advance, without these 
life is insufferably dull. With these, we are always striving 
to attain a better state of things. If trade is carried on by 
responsible men, they get their punishment or reward accord- 
ing to their fitness for their position. A business man who 
falls much below the average competency fails, and is wiped 
out. If he is a manager of a company and manages badly, he 
is discharged, and a fitter man put in his place, but in the 
case of the Government nothing of the sort happens, the 
appointments are generally by seniority or favoritism. If a 
man is sacked it is because he is unpopular, not because 
he is incompetent. More than this, it is very difficult in the 
necessary complications of a Government Department to find 
out who is exactly responsible, or to decentralize sufficiently 
to fix responsibility. This would be difficult to do even if 
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JOHN LONG’S ANNOUNCEMENTS 


THIS IS A SELECTION. KINDLY WRITE FOR FULL LIST 


£300 


for a First Novel 


The House of JOHN LONG, LIMITED, has been associated always prominently with the publication of First Novels 

many of the writers of which are now in the front rank of present-day authors. To encourage new authors still 

further, Messrs. JOHN LONG are offering now a prize of £500 (Five Hundred Pounds) for the Best First Novel. 
For Particulars write to the Publishers. Competition closes December 31st. —s 








New 8s. 6d. Net Novels 


Dust Wrappers in 3 Colours 
THE SOMETHING BETTER. By Livian Arno_p, author of “ Also Joan,” etc. 


Lilian Arnold is widely known by her journalistic activities as Editor of the Ladies’ Field, As a writer of fiction she has 
been compared by the Daily Chronicle to Mt. Thomas Hardy in that she has the ability to make the environment an integral 
part of the human figures who move in it. Her latest novel in no way falls short of this estimate. Natural dialogue, expert 


character-drawing and, what is even more important, strong human interest, are features which ensure increasing success 
for this popular author. 





THE RAKE. By Nat Goutp. The World’s Favourite Author. 


‘“No finer testimonial to the popularity of Nar Goutp could be put forward than the fact that over Twenty Million 
copies of his books have been sold.”’—Morning Post. ik ae 


AN ISLAND WOOING. By A. Sarrront Mippieton, author of “ South Sea 
Foam,” “ Sestrina.” 


To this tale of the South Seas and Japan the author brings all his unique knowledge—gained during years of 
wandering in these delectable regions. For eeriness and charm, thrills and colour, strange characters and an atmosphere of 
rare dramatic intensity the story is unsurpassed. The theme is of enthralling interest; nothing quite like the courtship of 
the Shinto maid by the trader Desart, and the weird revenge of the old Buddhist priest, has hitherto been portrayed. The 
climax is stupendous : a fitting end to a novel so full of the unexpected. 


THE PAINTED LILY. By Amy J. Baker (Mrs. Maynard Crawford), author of 
“ Moonflower,” etc. 
This is a delightful novel of outstanding interest which reveals to the full Amy J. Baker’s rare talent for importing 


genuine humour into her narrative. This story is of modern setting and is richly endowed with all the accustomed charm 
and power of the author who has achieved such wide popularity by her delightful novels of South Africa. 


PUTTING MARY OFF. By Joun. L. Carrer, author of “Nymphet,” “ Dust,” etc. 


Discriminating readers have not failed to recognise in Mr. John L. Carter a brilliant recruit to the all too meagre ranks 
of the writers of novels of the genuinely humorous type. There is undoubtedly an immense waiting public for the author who 
can produce a novel abounding in real humour. The publishers claim that this, Mr. Carter’s new work, is such, and their 
opinion has been unanimously endorsed by those who have been privileged to read it in manuscript. ; ; 


THE FOUNDRESS. By Joun Ayscoueu, author of ‘French Windows,” “Fernando,” etc. 
‘‘The Foundress’’ is concerned with the present century and the present reign. Like all Ayscough’s books this new 
novel is one of great charm and contains, as its pivot, the presentment of one outstanding character—that of the heroine 


There are, however, many other characters, male and female, all treated with that subtle comprehension which makes for the 
peculiar distinctiveness of this author. 5s 


TEMPERED STEEL. By Hypa Ruopes, author of “ What Snow Conceals,” etc. 
Hylda Rhodes is favourably known as an author of distinction by her brilliant novels. This, h t is i st vei 

and will undoubtedly enhance her reputation. a eT 

SHOP-SOILED. By Beatrice Ketston, author of “Bertha in the Background,” etc. 
This author is among the select few recognised as humorous novelists. In eulogising her work the Observer said of her :— 


: — Kelston has the real gift of delicate farce—a gift that is extremely rare. Her talent causes a perpetual ripple of pleased 
aughter. 





NOW READY, 7s. NEP EACH, Dust Wrappers in Three 


Colours 





SONNICA “+s a VICENTE Brasco Ipangsz | AT STARTING PRICE aes a Nat GouLp 
JAME HOBBS sae a ... EILEEN FiTzGERALD | A BRUSH WITH FATE ... oo . CARLTON Dawe 
Ua aka — oe * ee ean | THE BRIDE OF SHIVA... Hawry Bruce 
THE SWEEP WINNEE ... ... is Ses Gen | THE AMBITIONS OF JILL... ee = May Wynne 
A WIDOW'S WOOING ...... «+= James Bryrn | THE GATE OF TEMPTATION Parcy James BREBNER 
THE KING'S PASSION .... a .. Amy J. Baker | BERTHAIN THE BACKGROUND Beatrice KELSTON 





JOHN LONG, LTD., 12, 13 & 14, Norris Street, Haymarket, LON DON 
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there were the inclination, which there is not. The whole | 
effort of Government organization, so far as I am able to 
observe, is to arrange so that no one is responsible for any 
blunder from any cause whatsoever, but overshadowing all | 
this is the fact that the Government is moved by political | 
motives, and not by industrial. This may be good politics, | 
keep members in Parliament, and Ministers in office, but it | 
is bad business, and bad for the nation. 

How many people would bet, if they had to pocket 
their losses and be deprived of their winnings? Bookies 
know that their business would be gone if any such system 
were adopted—but the Government does not. There is no 
jealousy when a betting man fairly makes a good haul, 
although he makes it simply by impoverishing someone 
else ; but when, for instance, a Bessemer makes huge profits | 
by the incalculably better quality of steel he introduced, 
enriching the country, and employing large numbers of men, 
according to present-day ideas he is profiteering, and ought 
to be repressed. 


All classes of Socialistic management of business lead | 


to the same goal—i.r., the replacement of individual manage- 
ment, responsibility, enterprise, and possession of industrial 
capital The driving forces are not the moderate men 


described, but forceful and too often reckless men, who are | 


preaching night and day at every street corner hatred of 
the Capitalist system and its total abolition. 

We are told the Liberal Party is broken. Yes, that is 
true, and it is also true that Liberal policy is abandoned, 
and where are we as a consequence ?—Yours, &c., 


Cuas. WICKSTEED. 
Bryn Hafod, Kettering. October 4th, 1920. 


WHAT WE HAVE ESCAPED. 


Srr,—Mr. Lloyd George has not lost his sense of humor, 
for he tells us that if Germany had won “‘ militarism would 
have been dominant throughout Europe, and _ possibly 
throughout every continent.’’ 

Yes, militarism might have reached as far as Amritsar, 
Poland might have been instigated to attack Russia, and 


German rifles might even have been landed in Belfast—if 


Mr. Lloyd George had not ‘‘ won.’’—Yours, &., 
JOSEPH SOUTHALL. 
13, Charlotte Road, Edgbaston, Birmingham. 


AMERICA, ENGLAND, AND IRELAND. 

Srr,—On September 17th, last, we sent you copy and 
payment for a small advertisement in the “ Nation ” dealing 
with Mexican properties. 
We regret, that owing to the actions of the english government 
and its inhuman treatment of the Irish Nation and People, 
it is impossible for us to hold intercourse with england, and 
we therefore request you to have the courtesy to cancel the 
advertisement sent you. 

Yours very truly, 
THE SOUTHLAND PRODUCTS CO., INC 
By Joun E. Ketty, Sec’y. 
Southland, U.S.A. Sept. 27, 1920. 


THE DUTY OF THE LABOR PARTY. 

Siz,—When will the Labor Party awake to its oppor- 
tunity? It could, if it liked, long ago have brought about 
peace and trade with Russia, and so lessened the cost of 
living, as it did prevent a fresh war of aggression a few 
weeks ago. The Labor Party could stop the Mesopotamian 
gamble and Armenian massacre3; the reign of terrorism 


and military despotism in Ireland; the exploitation of the | 


natives in Africa by what is virtual slavery. 

Thus it would earn the gratitude of millions because 
it does not trouble itself about oil fields or coffee plantations 
or Tsarist debts. But by these continual disputes about 
wages it is in danger of becoming contemptible. It 
appears to be always fighting for its own hand; wasting 


the strength which, if rightly employed, would bring peace 


' and brotherhood to the nations. 


It is a well-worn trick of Governments to occupy the 
minds of the people in one direction, that they may pursue 
their policy without interruption in another. It looks as if 
these long spun out negotiations about wages were intended 
to withdraw attention from their doings in Ireland and on 
the Continent. The Government has become an apt pupil of 
the worst Continental methods.—Yours, &c., 


T. STENHOUSE. 
Mickley, Northumberland. 


VIENNA RELIEF FUND. 





£ s.d. 

Amount already acknowledged in THE Nation 1,505 6 2 
John Lodge, Esq. ... ins és - os 10 0 
7. ao wie wii “a 1690 
£1,507 6 2 








Poetrp. 


RELEASE. 


I cannot thank you, Lord—because 

I cannot understand 
Why you at last, at last, have moved your hand, 
Which was put forth between the sun and me 

— Whose shadow was 

A darkness on the earth and on the sea, 

A darkness on all things that I have known. 

I never understood why you shut out 

The natural airs, and let me walk alone 

Through lanes of trouble in the valley of doubt, 
Hear at mere noon the night-jar’s ragged shout, 
And find June’s flowers unblown or overblown. 

I never understood why this should be, 

And now I know not why it should have ended. 
When I have tried to touch 

The bark of trees, the flesh of friends—unfriended 
My hand came back, its impotence was such, 

And the numb fingers drooped, the numb heart sagged. 
But now—now—lI am free 

Suddenly: I can touch this friend, this tree, 
And the larks sing at noon, and June’s beflagged, 
And bravely open shine the gates of Heaven, 
The width of sky and cloud and wind is mine, 
The sun’s strong light runs through the soul like wine, 
And simple freedom is the body’s leaven. 

You have dressed in fire, beatified with wings, 
The natural, sane and ordinary things: 

By peace, 

By sheer release, 

By nothing but allowing pain to cease, 

By the cessation of a single curse, 

You have dowered me with the solid universe. 

[ do not understand 

Why prison first, and freedom next, was planned: 
I do not understand 

Why still there are those who walk in the dark land, 
Hear all their music tortured, as if it came 
Transverse through dusty tapestries of shame; 
See all their constellations set awry 

’Twixt false horizons of derisive sky ; 

And, when they touch their fellows, touch them not, 
But grope, and miss, and slip, and wither, and rot, 
Turning their senses to the hopes that die, 
Making of loveliness a loveless game. 

Those are the slaves: my lot was long the same; 
And those are still the slaves, and free am I. 


You, who put forth the darkness, lift for me your hand. 


Lord, Lord, I cannot thank: I cannot understand. 


GERALD GouLp. 
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"" NISBET *"" 


A Novel in a Thousand 








LITTLE MISS BY-THE-DAY 


7s. net. 


By Lucille Van Slyke 


A charming story. 





Little Miss-by-the-Day’s personality 
is bewitching and carries the reader through chapter 
after chapter of a fresh and unusual romance. 


THE THIRTEENTH ORPHAN 


7s. 6d. net. 


By Christine Chaundler 


Illustrated by Honor Appleton 


A story for children of all ages. Exquisitely told. 
Delightfully illustrated. 


THE KINGDOM 
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“Copies. OF THE 10 

ats. PEARL 
= , signed by 
By Leonard Rosenthal J "qArtist: at 





Illustrated by Edmund Dulac 





Ten Mlustrations exquisitely reproduced in five and 
six colours, with gold and silver. 


ARTHUR AND HIS KNIGHTS 


15s. net. 
: By Christine Chaundler 
Illustrated by Mackenzie 


Uniform with ‘“‘ Saints and their Stories.” 
by 64 in. 








Size 94 in. 
Three-colour jacket and illuminated case 
by the Artist. Eight full-page Illustrations in Colour. 
Decorated end-papers. [Oct. 25. 


THE HUMAN BIBLE 


15s. net. Demy 8vo. 


By Eric S. Robertson 


Author of ‘‘ The Limits of Unbelief,” &c. 
The Author offers a reconstruction of the whole field 
of revealed religion. 


SUCCESS IN RETAIL ADVERTISING 
s. 6d. net. Demy 8vo. 
By Thomas Russell 


Author of ‘‘Commercial Advertising.” 
A complete guide to advertisers in general, and re- 
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BY THE WAY: A Volume of Essays 


6s. net. 
By Lady Alice Eyre 


“Pleasant thoughts 
Daily Journal. 


TRADE BOARDS 
4s. 6d. net. 


By W. Addington Willis 


A complete Guide for Members of Trade Boards. 


NEW GIFT BOOKS 


Crown 8vo. Three-Coloured Wrappers. 
6s. net each. 
THE RIGHT KIND OF GIRL 
By Dorothea Moore 


Author of ‘‘The New Girl,” “Head of the Lower 
School,” &c. Illustrated by HENRY COLLER. 


JUST GERRY 
By Christine Chaundler 


Author of ‘“‘ The Reputation of the Upper Fourth,” &c. 
Illustrated by HENRY COLLER. 


THE IRON WAY 
By Malcolm Hincks 


Illustrated by T. M. R. WHITWELL. 





pleasantly treated.”—Aberdeen 

















The Binky and Bunty Books 


Stiff Boards, full three-colour, and black and white 
designs. 2s. net each. 
SOMEONE TO PLAY WITH THE MOTOR BANDITS 
THE LOSING OF 
BROTHER 
Illustrated by Augusine oz 
Macgregor Illustrated by Will Owen 


The Tuck-me-Up Books 


Coloured Covers, 6d. net. Size, 53 in. by 44 in. 
THE TAIL OF DAPPLE THE TOY CUPBOARD 
GREY MOUSE 
THE STORY OF MR. NOAH THE LITTLE CHINA DOG 
Please write for List of Gift and Colour Books. 





BABY 
THE CIRCUS LION 














An Altogether Outstanding Novel 
By Louis GoLpInG 





om ° 
Forward from Babylon 
8s. 6d. net. 
A strangely powerful story of Jewish life in a great 
manufacturing city. Mr. Golding has caught the concrete- 
ness of the North with a singularly sure touch. (October. 


By Cotonet A. H. Tussy, C.B. 


A Consulting Surgeon in the Near East 
15s. net. 

Of permanent interest both to the general and medical 

reader. (October. 





By Mary Countess oF LOVELACE 


Ralph Earl of Lovelace 
10s. 6d. net. 

The late Lord Lovelace, who was Byron’s grandson, was 
brought up from boyhood by Lady Byron, and his cham- 
pionship of her cause, traduced by Byron’s apologists, was 
the main interest (as the publication of “ Astarte’’ showed) 
of his later life. (November. 


By H. W. NeEvinson 
Original Sinners 
6s. net. 
Studies of scenes ancient and modern, unified by per- 
vading pity and terror. 


By Wi.uiaM Scorr PALMER 


Christianity and Christ 
6s ° 











Readers who appreciated “A Modernist’s Diary ’’ 
will find this new statement of the author’s experience 
even more stimulating and suggestive [October. 


By Rosert KEABLE 





Pilgrim Papers 
6s. t. 


A book which finely blends the spirit of the open with 
an unusually iritimate study of religious experience. It 
has the same literary quality as the author’s ‘A City of 
the Dawn.” 





























WELLS GARDNER, 
DARTON & Co. Ltd. 





GUILD SOCIALISM — 


A Critical Examination. By G. C. FIELD, M.A., 
B.Sc., Lecturer in Philosophy in the University of 
Liverpool. Clota, 5s. net. 

There thas been little in the way of detailed criticism 
of the National Guild system, and it is therefore all the 
more necessary that those who are unable to accept the 
particular doctrines should state clearly what are the 
defects they find in this alleged social panacea. 








THE 
VOICE OF THE PEOPLE 


An Essay on Representative Democracy. By 
J. L. STOCKS. 5s. net. 


Many who use the word ‘ democracy,’ whether in 
praise or blame, too often show that they have no clear 
vision of its true meaning. It is only by developing 
carefully and in detail the implications of the democratic 
idea that we can gain any degree of clearness as to its 
power and value. 





A Portfolio of 12 Pictures of 


OXFORD 


From Drawings by L. Russell Conway. 
Reproduced by heliotype. 


In vellum portfolio, 21s, net 
(postage 6d. extra). 


Wells Ganduer, Darton & Co. Ltd. 


3 & 4, Paternoster Buildings, London, E.C. 4. 
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~The Miorld of Books. 


Tre “ Nation” Orrice, Taurspay NIGHT. 


Tx following is our weekly selection of books which we 
commend to the notice of our readers :— 
‘*Oxford Poetry, 1917-19.’’ (Blackwell. 7s. 6d.) 
“The Great Fire of London in 1666.’’ By Walter George Bell, 
F.R.A.S. (Bodley Head. 25s.) 
‘‘Magic in Names.” By Edward Clodd. Chapman & Hall. 
12s. 6d.) 
The Romantic.’’ By May Sinclair. (Collins. 9s.) 
* * ~ 


Ir is said that one of the marks of the civilized man is 
his power of associating ideas. When Darwin landed from 
the ‘Beagle’’ on the storm-bound shores of Tierra del 
Fuego, he found that the Fuegians were unable to connect 
the detonation of a gun with the death of an animal at a 
distance away from this sovereign totem of civilized splendor. 
Since that time most savage tribes—the ghosts of the 
‘Tasmanians, for instance—have made considerable intel- 
lectual strides in this direction, and therefore 1, as a 
civilized being, feel bound to see all kinds of subtle con- 
nections between things externally unrelated to one another. 
But for once in a way I felt stumped when reading this week 
a beautiful eulogy in the ‘ British Weekly ’’ on Sir Henry 
Dalziel. I could, of course, see the connection between 
Jesus Christ (the subject of the first leader) and the great 
Briton who followed on paper immediately afterwards, and 
if I had failed to see it, 1 could not but have been struck 
with the tone of generous appreciation applied with equal 
fervor to both personages. But I confess that I could trace 
no relationship between Sir Henry Dalziel and the bright 
sun splintered into jewelled heaps on the floor of a broad- 
bosomed river, like Danaé’s gold, or the flashing constella- 
tions of redshank and dunlin pirouetting over its surface, 
or the sea-aster blooming at my feet like Michaelmas daisies, 
or even the heavens (in spite of that first leader) over my 
head, all of which I saw on raising my eyes from the 
“ British Weekly.”’ 

& & » 


Bur then the following charmed words leaped out of 
the page at me—‘‘ He excels particularly as a listener ’’— 
and I suddenly realized that { did not possess the modest, 
effacing, receptive personality of Sir Henry Dalziel, that | 
did not want to listen to the “ British Weekly,”’ and that 
in this matter of association I longed for the moment to be a 
Fuegian, so that even in the darkness of the mind I might 
be unaware of this modern world. So here is for a little 
chatter round about a book just written by the antiquary 
and botanist Canon Vaughan of Winchester. It is called 
‘‘The Music of Wild Flowers,’’ and here it is well to excel 
in listening, for the Canon takes us a pleasant ramble 
among the ‘‘ imprisoned children of the hours.” 


* * * 


Nor that I quite see eye to eye with Canon Vaughan in 
his introductory chapter about the old people’s feeling for 
wild flowers, charming as it is. How can he leave Shelley 
out of his quotations, who wrote perhaps the loveliest flower- 
poem in the language :— 

‘‘There grew pied wind-flowers and violets; 
Daisies, those pearled Arcturi of the earth, 
The constellated flower that never sets; 
Faint oxlips; tender bluebells, at whose birth 
The sod scarce heaved; and that tall flower that wets— 
Like a child, half in tenderness and mirth— 
Its mother’s face with heaven-collected tears 
When the low wind, its playmate’s voice, it hears.”’ 
And how Francis Thompson’s: “ Thou can’st not touch a 
flower without troubling of a star,’’ which is the greatest 
botanical treatise ever written? One of the Canon’s chapters 
gives an interesting account of Fuchs’s Herbal, the 
inspiration of Dr. Turner’s “ Herball ” and Lyte’s “ Niewe 
Herball” The only herbal I possess is a very battered copy 








of Parkinson’s ‘‘ Theatrum Botanicum,”’ for which, except 
in the delicate illustrations, I hold no brief. There are 
limits to the enthusiasm of reading 1,688 folio pages after 
this vein :-— 

“The rootes hereof is a most present remedy against 
all manner of venomes and poysons, of what kyndes soever 
they be, by forcing the poyson upwards by vomit, and 
avoiding and expelling it by sweating: the powder drunk 
in the same manner (they say) resisteth such charmes or 
the like witchery, that is used in such drinkes that are 
given to procure love. It likewise killeth the worms of the 
belly, and is also good against agues, either tertian, 
quotidian or quartaine, &c., &c.’’ 

But I miss from Canon Vaughan’s pages some account of old 
Gerarde, who was a poet, and whose immortality is graved 
not upon some ponderous tomb, but on the flower he 
baptised—Traveller’s Joy. 


* * * 


For a taste of Gerarde one turns to Mr. Hudson :— 


“Next to the delight of flowers themselves is to me that 
of listening to the old herbalist discoursing of the same; 
and this would I say of no other work or plant lore, for 
these are mostly a weariness to read. The old author is 
simple, not concerning himself over much about the reason 
of things, or as he would say he loveth not to dance in 
quagmires. And sometimes he is almost childlike in his 
repetitions and reaffirmations; but the color of his style 
is never overworn, and he is for ever fresh and full of 
variety and —— surprises, like Nature herself, who 
maketh her plants not for meat and medicine only, but 
some to be esteemed for beauty alone, and as garlands and 
crowns for pleasure. Indeed, there is not seldom @ lustre 
in his words that serves to remind one of the red whortle 
he greatlly admired, which is full of juice of so orient and 
beautiful a color to limn witha] that Indian lacca cannot 
be compared thereunto.” 

“ The flower grows at the top, of a blue color, fashioned like 
a little bird, with wings, tail, and body, only to be dis- 
covered by those who do observe the same,” is Gerarde’s 
description of the tiny milkwort that grows on the chalk 
hills of Sussex and Hampshire, and, indeed, his words are 
like the sparkles I saw on the river this morning. On the 
other hand, Canon Vaughan is wise, I think, to trouble us 
little with Elizabethan flower-poetry. Gervinus declared 
that “‘in Shakespeare’s time Nature had not yet become 
extinct,” but even many of Shakespeare’s lines about 
flowers are classical pilferings from Golding’s translation of 
Ovid and others. In spite of Sir William Thiselton-Dyer, 
who has ably defended Shakespeare’s knowledge and love 
of flowers, there are fewer passages than one would suppose 
either in him or (much less) in his contemporaries to make 
one think of flowers as other than chaplets wreathed by 
Astrophel about the hair of Cynthia sub tegmine fagi. 
Elizabethan flowers were liable to grow the faster the more 
they were trodden on (as “‘ youth, the more it is wasted, the 
sooner it wears’’), and to shriek when they were pulled up 
by the roots, though the latter may indeed be an inspired 
prophecy of Sir Jagadis Bose. 


* et * 


THERE is a disgusting modern habit of calling some 
wretched animal after its principal butcher—Richardson’s 
skua, Temminck’s stint, and the rest of it. It would be a 
happier custom to buttonhole the bard and the lover rather 
than the barbarian—to call the windflower Anemone 
Nemorosa Shelleyi, to give Swift the biting stonecrop, rest- 
harrow to Tennyson, his own sea-pea which grows at 
Aldeburgh to Crabbe, who said that ‘‘ bog and marsh and 
fen are only poor to undiscerning men,” the flowering rush 
to poor “ B.V.,”’ who loved the Thames; the fritillary to 
Arnold, the American balsam to Mill, who discovered it, the 
snowdrop to Keble, who celebrated it, the harebell to Mr. 
Hudson, the sea-lavender to Kingsley of ‘“ Glaucus,” some 
pleasant flower of the Winchester watermeads (say Mimulus) 
to Canon Vaughan, and so on. But too well we know how it 
would be. Our descendants will inherit a poor enough 


world but we must spare them and the eyebright, the 
Euphrasia Dalzielii and some as yet unknighted bloom the 
honor of bearing the name of that other Great Man who 
excels in flowers of speech rather than in listening. Flowers 
and literature have always made a good match of it, but let 
us not fail to see differences as well as associations. 


H. J. M. 
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Messrs. LONGMAN’S LIST. 
THE BOOK OF FAIRY POETRY. 


Edited by DORA OWEN. 
With 16 Plates in Colours and 16 Illustrations in 
Black-and-White by Warwick Goble. 4to. 21s. net. 
It is divided into three parts :—Part I., Fairy Stories; Part 
II., Fairy Songs, Dances, and Talk; Part III., Fairyland and 
Fairy Lore. This volume supplements and completes the Series 
of Fairy Books edited by Andrew Lang. , 
SIR HENRY NEWBOLT’S NEW BOOK FOR 1920. 
THE BOOK OF GOOD HUNTING. 
By Sir HENRY NEWBOLT. With Coloured 
Frontispiece and many Illustrations in Black-and- 
White by Stanley L. Wood. 
Crown 8vo. 10s. 6d. net. 
A NOVEL OF ADVENTURE BY A NEW WRITER. 
THE MERCHANT AT ARMS. 


By RONALD OAKESHOTT. 


With a Preface by JEFFERY FARNOL. 
Crown 8vo. 7s. 6d. net. 


FOX HUNTING ON THE | 
LAKELAND FELLS. 


By RICHARD CLAPHAM. With an Introduction 
by the Rt. Hon. J. W. LOWTHER, Speaker of the 
House of Commons. 

With 43 Illustrations. 8vo. 12s. 6d. net. 














CHILDREN’S DREAMS. 
vee } hl 9p M.A., D.Se. 


“A valuable contribution to child psychology and educa- 
tional research.’—The Times. 


INTERNATIONAL LAW. (A Treatise). 
By Prof. L. OPPENHEIM, LL.D. 2 Vols. 8vo. 


Vol. 1. Peace. Third Edition, edited by RONALD 
F. ROXBURGH. 36s. net. 


GERMANY AND THE _ 
FRENCH REVOLUTION. 
By G. P. GOOCH, M.A. 8vo. 14s, net. 


“This book shows industry, knowledge, scholarship, and 
insight which are altogether remarkable.’’—The Times. 


NEW EDITION with a New Introduction. 
INDUSTRIAL DEMOCRACY. 


A Study in Trade Unionism. 
By SIDNEY and BEATRICE WEBB. 
8vo. 21s, net. 


AN INTRODUCTION TO THE | 
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Reviews. 


A POET OF BEAUTY. 


“Poems: 1901 to 1918.” 
stable. 27s. 6d. net.) 


By WALTER DE LA MARE. (Con- 


By reason of his theme and the singleness with which 
he has worked upon it, Mr. de la Mare attaches to the main 
tradition of English poetry. That theme is the conflict of 
the ideal and the real, the opposition of the world of dream 
to the world of every day. We may discern it, according to 
the mood forced upon us by circumstance, either as the 
shadow of imperfection which haunts perfect things, or as 
the dream of perfection which clings to imperfect things. 
Mr. de la Mare is a poet characteristic of the age because 
he most naturally sees the opposition as a dream of 
perfection clinging to imperfect things. 

To recognize that the dream is a dream, yet to refuse 
to put it away—this is the vital act of comprehension which 
animates the enduring part of the poetry of the present age. 
It is a reflection of cur devastating experience and our 
shadowy faith; for even while we know that the dream is a 
dream, having no counterpart in the reality without us, it 
cannot be wholly surrendered because we live by its enchant- 
ment. For to live is to make ourselves of a certain quality, 
to fashion ourselves to a certain temper; and if the dream 
is impotent to reshape the stubborn world beyond us, its 
power to work upon our own souls is undiminished. 

When we claim, therefore, that Mr. de la Mare’s poetry 
is characteristic of the age, it is not in the sense that there 
is much poetry of the same quality to be found in our maga- 
zines and bookshops to-day—there is, alas, very little— 
but that it makes an appeal to, and in a way satisfies minds 
which have been tempered by the common experience. Our 
strings have been so tightened that they respond to this 
touch. Ata price we have purchased wisdom ; clamor rings 
empty in our ears, we turn a mistrustful eye upon ambitious 
structures; superficialities—and these are commonest in 
the poetry of to-day—inspire in us a strange repulsion. We 
respond only to the expression of the truth of our experience, 
and turn away from the pompous platitude and the laborious 
paradox which are generally offered to us as poetry. 

In the vast wreckage of faiths with which the modern 
consciousness is strewn, there remains one thing in which 
we may believe without fear of disillusion; we may believe 
in beauty. We may even, in the exaltation of despair, say 
with conviction that the wreckage of our hopes and the ruin 
of the world is beautiful. But the effort of contemplation 
so austere and self-regardless is too great to be maintained ; 
we have not the strength to be Spinozas for more than a 
moment. And, even if we cannot make our beauty so all- 
inclusive, we can still believe in the more partial and more 
human beauty we discern. But the condition of our belief 
is that we shall not deceive ourselves. Beauty is transient, 
we cannot by doting make it changeless. Where changeless 
beauty exists, there, indeed, our home may be; but we have 
only a dim memory of it to set against the certainty that the 
road leading back has been lost for ever. 

Nevertheless, and in spite of the regret with which 
beauty must ever be attended, the faith in it endures; for 
the discernment of beauty is a mode of perception that is 
adequate to all the fates can bring.  Disillusion has no 
power against it; it can not merely conquer, but make part 
of itself its regret for its own impotence. If it inspires 
men to build dream cities whose walls are proof against 
ephemeral corruption, it also inspires them to discover 
beauty in the recognition that their city is unsubstantial. 

‘‘And some win peace who spend 

The skill of words to sweeten despair 

Of finding consolation where 

Life has but one dark end; 

Who, in rapt solitude, tell o’er 

A tale as lovely as forlore, 

Into the midnight air.”’ 
This winning of peace that haunts the mind of the poet 
is nothing other than communion with beauty. And if this 
beauty, which in spite of all can still be discerned and won, 
yields but a precarious peace, where the brave dream of 
youth promised one that would be secure, it could not well 
be otherwise, and the lovers of beauty are perhaps fortunate, 





In Mr. de la Mare’s poetry we discover a trembling 
poise between the longing for an eternality of beauty and 
an acquiescence, an almost ecstatic acquiescence, in its 
transitoriness. Between those two conditions lies the 
gamut of emotional suggestion on which he plays with a 
consummate skill. They correspond to the deep, antithetical 
realities of the soul that have vexed men and poets and 
philosophers through the ages. The old debate between the 
One and Many is indeed changed, as it must be in the glanc- 
ing mirror of an artist’s mind. It is no longer a question 
which is true, but which the poet desires to be true. And 
can he tell? How shall he really choose between the static, 
eternal beauty whose ghost haunts the beauty that vanishes 
and passes, and the beauty which has sorrow “more 
beautiful than beauty’s self’’ to attend its passing? 

The one whispers to the heart of the man; the other 
is a magnet to the soul of the artist. The beauty the poet 
perceives, the transitory gleam at which he snatches, cheats 
him with a mirage of unchanging perfection, of an imperish- 
able beauty beyond the beautiful thing; yet the peculiar 
preciousness of the gleam he captures, comes not least from 
its mortality. It is, indeed, more beautiful because it is 
evanescent. No faithful comradeship with happiness could 
bring half the enchantment of the vision of :— 

“Joy, whose hand is ever at his lips 
Bidding adieu.” 
And if poets have indulged the child and the man within 
them with memories of the clouds of glory which they 
trailed, and the thought that here they have no abiding 
city, they have done it in part in order that they may more 
exactly respond to the strange quality of their true condition. 
If we can once persuade ourselves that we are princes of the 
blood-royal who wander unknown in rags, how much keener 
grows our sense of the infinite variety of life’s vicissitude. 
It is, in short, neither the ideal nor the real which fascinates 
the true poet, but their incessant and conflicting interplay. 
Each is a light which illuminates the other with “an 
unearthly gleam ’’; without the real to give it substance, 
the dream is clear, calm and colorless; without the dream 
to give it shadow, the real is a vague and confused chaos. 

Beauty, which we may truly worship, is a jewel of many 
facets. It gathers the radiance of the Many; it diffuses the 
ray of the One. The poet seeks to borrow both its powers, 
according to his mood; and we may contrast and compare 
his moods, but to find them contradictory is to make our- 
selves guilty of the old crime of seeking logic where logic 
has no place. Mr. de la Mare writes symbolically of the 
soul :— 

“Why did you flutter in vain hope, poor bird, 
Hard-pressed in your small cage of clay? 
“Twas but a sweet, false echo that you heard, 
Caught only a feint of day. 


‘* Still is the night all dark, a homeless dark, 
Burn yet the unanswering stars. And silence brings 
The same sea’s desolate surge—sans bound nor mark-— 
Of all your warderings. 


‘‘ Fret now no more; be still. Those steadfast eyes, 
Those folded hands, they cannot set you free; 
Only with beauty wake wild memories— 
Sorrow for where you are, for where you would be.”’ 
There beauty diffuses the radiance of the One, vexes the 
soul with memories of a lost perfection. Man, like the 
Adam of another poem, “ still must roam a world where sin 
and beauty whisper of home.’’ But in “Fare Well,’’? which 
is the envoy to the collection called ‘“ Motley,” beauty 
appears as the power which gathers the radiance of the Many, 
and brings to the soul the comfort of a fleeting, but earthly, 
paradise :— 
“Look thy last on all things lovely 
Every hour. Let no night 
Seal thy sense in deathly slumber 
Till to delight 

Thou hast paid thy utmost blessing ; 

Since that all things thou wouldst praise 

Beauty took from those who loved them 

In other days.”’ 

Yes, Mr. de la Mare belongs to that company which has 
sought “ the spirit of beauty in all things.’’ It is a quest 
which, followed in singleness of heart, takes the poet into 
strange countries by strange roads. And if Mr. de la Mare 


has not been led into the wilderness, never stumbled across 
the temple floor to face the awful questioning of Moneta, he 
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has given a perfect expression to some of the deepest and | 
most characteristic moods of this generation. This distinc- | 
tion he shares with Edward Thomas, and with Edward 
Thomas alone. The work of these two poets contains the 
bulk of the solid achievement that lies beneath the froth 
of the much advertised renaissance of poetry. 

The collocation of these names, and the hint at a 
quality of permanence which is common to both these poets, 
suggeste that an injustice has been done by omitting any 
discussion of the technical excellences of Mr. de la Mare’s 
poetry. He is, with the exception of the Poet Laureate, the 
finest poetic craftsman at work in England to-day. There 
is hardly a piece in the whole of these two volumes which 
has not some peculiar felicity of rhythm in a single line, or 
does not afford us the delight of watching words more in 
exact obedience to the poet’s intention. The delicacy of his 
rhythmic variations is a thing apart in modern poetry. 
“ Arabia ’’ is already in its way a locus classicus. A dozen 
lines start up in the memory at once to be quoted in proof 
of his mastery. For those who know Mr. de la Mare’s work 
it is unnecessary; for those who do not, one verse must 
suffice. If they are sensitive to a beauty of this kind, they 
may look forward to the enjoyment of innumerable others ; 
if not-——. Here, then, is a verse from “ Queen Djenira”’ :— 

“ The little Nubian boys who fan 

Her cheeks and tresses clear, 
You know what is coming? Ti-tumpty-tumpty-tumpty- 
tum? Well then:— 

Wonderful, wonderful, wonderful voices 

Seem afar to hear.”’ 
Quite a number of modern poets have tried to do things like 
that in imitation of Mr. de la Mare. They have made an 
unmitigated mess of the attempt. For these poetical 
beauties are cubits which cannot be added to by taking 
thought. 





THE CHARTIST TRAGEDY. 


“ A History of the Chartist Movement.” By JuLivus West 
(Constable. 16s. net.) 


Tue Chartist movement, so long neglected by historians, has 
been made the subject of two careful studies within the past 
few years. Mr. Mark Hovell, whose book was published in 
1918, and Mr. West, whose book has just appeared, had this 
in common, that they were both young men and that they 
died before their books were completed. The differences in 
their personal history are not less interesting. As a boy Mr. 
Hovell was a half-timer in a Lancashire mill: he made his 
way to Manchester University and became a lecturer there. 
When the war broke out he took a commission in the 
Sherwood Foresters and was killed in a very gallant act. 
His book, the main part of which was written, was finished 
and published by Professor Tout. Mr. West was a Russian 
Jew, born in 1891, three years later than Mr. Hovell. The 
authorities refused to let him join the army because he was a 
foreigner, and when he wanted to be naturalized in order to 
overcome this difficulty, they refused to make him a British 
subject because he was a Russian of military age. He had 
spent his whole life in England. He went to Russia as a 
correspondent, and suffered many hardships in the early 
days of the Bolshevik revolution which told severely on his 
health. He just survived the war. Mr. Squire tells his story 
in an introduction to this book. 

Nobody who wants to understand an exciting and 


bewildering episode in English history can neglect 
either of these books. Mr. Hovell’s book is strongest 
in its description of the industrial conditions of 


the North and Midlands. His chief contribution is the 
account of the fight made by Fielden, Oastler, and the North- 
country Chartists against the new Poor Law; he showed for 
the first time that the operation of that hated law was 
actually postponed as a result of their obstruction. He 
judged the workers with a certain severity, such as one often 
finds in those who have educated themselves under great 
difficulties and resent the crude temper of a society in which 
men have to find rather than choose their opportunities for 
mental and moral development. Mr. West had a more 
detached point of view. He was interested in the Chartist 





movement rather as the play of forces and ideas: as a picture 
of the social conditions of the country, of the 
early years of the movement, his book is much less 
full than Mr. Hovell’s book: as a collection and record of 
every intellectual influence that came into the Chartist move- 
ment at any point, it is remarkably thorough. Anybody who 
reads these two books, together with Mr. Butler’s book on 
‘* The Passing of the Great Reform Bill ’’ and Mr. Brown’s 
book on ‘‘ The French Revolution in English History" (Mr. 
Brown was also unhappily killed in the war), will know more 
about the history of the first half of the nineteenth century 
than he could have learnt from any previous histories. 

Chartism is a bewildering study, because it is not the 
history of a single agitation, but the history of several 
different agitations, and of different personalities, con- 
verging and separating, co-operating and quarrelling from 
time to time and place to place. It begins with a London 
movement. The London of 1838 is the home of the thinking 
artisan as we see him in Graham Wallas’s “‘ Life of Place”’ 
or Mark Rutherford’s ‘ Revolution in Tanner’s Lane.’’ 
Owen, Bentham, the Mills provide the intellectual basis for 
the movement: its chief representatives, Lovett and 
Hetherington, assimilate certain of their ideas and form the 
London Working Men's Association, from which springs the 
People’s Charter. In Birmingham we come to the tradition 
of the Political Unions and the personal prestige of Thomas 
Attwood, the enthusiast for currency reform. In the North 
again the burning topics are quite different: the new Poor 
Law, the atrocities of the factory system, the degradation of 
man and woman and child: the leaders are of a different 
type. Oastler and Stephens, who called themselves Tories 
and Church and King men, talk violence from the first. 
When Stephens got into prison in 1838 for an inflammatory 
speech, he defended himself by saying that he never believed 
in the Charter, or annual Parliaments, or universal suffrage, 
or the rest of ‘‘ that rigmarole.’’ The North wanted factory 
reform and no bastilles; Birmingham wanted currency 
reform ; London wanted education, cheap press, and political 
democracy. All three movements accept the Charter as their 
programme. 

The first chapter ends with the Convention which sat, 
first in London and then in Birmingham, from February to 
September, 1839, and a series of prosecutions which deprived 
the movement of most of its leaders, including Lovett, 
Feargus O'Connor, and O’Brien. There follow various 
attempts at reorganization, none of them effectual, which end 
in what Mr. West calls ‘“ The Dictatorship of O’Connor.” 
Not the least interesting of those attempts was the co-opera- 
tion of Lovett and Joseph Sturge. Sturge was a man 
remarkable character and wide sympathies, who wanted to 
bring middle-class reformers and Chartists together. At 
a Conference of the Anti-Corn Law League in London he 
arranged a meeting of those delegates who sympathized with 
“ complete suffrage.” Among those who supported him were 
John Bright and the father of Herbert Spencer. This was 
followed by a Conference in Birmingham in April, 1842, 
attended by Chartists as well as by members of the Anti- 
Corn Law League, at which polite speeches were made, and 
in August Sturge himself stood for Parliament, at a by-elec- 
tion for Nottingham, as a Chartist Quaker Free Trade candi- 
date. O’Connor, who had begun by abusing these efforts at 
conciliation, swung round for the moment, declared that 
whereas the “ middle class or shopocracy were hopeless, the 
middling class or brainworkers had the same interests as the 
workers,” and went to Nottingham to support Sturge. The 
Tory candidate was Walter, of the “ Times.” The contest 
was fierce in tone and manner, in spite of an appeal from 
Sturge, who hated violence of every kind, partly because, 
though all Chartists supported Sturge, Stephens, lately let 
out of prison, went to Nottingham to help Walter. Sturge 
came near to victory, being only beaten by 84 votes on a poll 
of nearly 4,000. If O’Connor had let Sturge and Lovett 
develop their movement, the history of Chartism might have 
been less of a tragedy, and franchise reform might have come 
earlier, but O’Connor would not have been himself if he had 
tolerated the plans or the leadership or the ideas of anybody 
else. We are accustomed to think of Chartism and Free 


Trade as rival flags, but some of the leading men in the Anti- 
Corn Law League were in full sympathy with the Chartists’ 
political aims, and Cobden was one of the forty-nine who 
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MR. R. COBDEN-SANDERSON'S ANNOUNCEMENTS 


John Clare 


Poems: chiefly from MS. Selectedand 
Edited by EDMUND BLUNDEN 
and ALAN PORTER. 10s. 6d. net. 


Once widely known as “The Northamptonshire 

Peasant,” John Clare has latterly become un- 

noticed. The present selection is made notably 

from many hund of poems in MS., and a 

number of remarkable lyrics are given for the 

first time. An account of Clare's life is prefixed 
to this selection. 


The Goldfinches 


by SYLVIA LYND. 3s. 6d. net. 


A new volume of try by the author of “ The 
Chorus,” “The Thrush and the Jay,” etc. 


A Striking first novel 


Quiet Interior 
by E. B. C. JONES. 


8s. net. 


WRITE FOR NEW ANNOUNCEMENT LIST. 
R. Cobden-Sanderson, 17, Thavies Inn, E.C. | 
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The SOLVENT. By Dovatas Gotprixne 


and HUBERT NEPEAN. A romantic political novel 
with an ingenious and exciting plot. 


The WOMEN of CEDAR GROVE. A jis. 
Novel. By CONSTANCE WYNNE. A searching 
revelation of the crowded lives of many people— 
women, men, children—in the uniform little dingy 
terraces of a great industrial town. 


A SCAVENGER in FRANCE. Being 10s.6d. 
extracts from the diary of an architect—1917-1919. 
By WILLIAM BELL, A.R.I.B.A. On the manifold, 
often exciting and sometimes fearful, experiences of 
his two years of voluntary work in France, the 
author has interesting and wise things sa 


The EXODUS from HOUNDSDITCH. 3s. 6d. 


By the Author of “A Scavenger in France.” A 
powerful criticism of present-day institutions. 


The WICKED FOREMEN. By Maurice 7s. 6d. 


COLBOURNE. A vigorous expression of yorth’s 
continual effort to free Christianity from the hand- 
cuffs of the priesthood. 


The WORLD oi the 4th DIMENSION, 2s. 
And Other Essays. By “An Officer of the Grand 
Fleet,” Author of “ The 4th Dimension” and “ The 
Road to the Stars.” 


The SUPREME HUMAN TRAGEDY, 3s. 6d. 
And Other Essays. By .ARTHUR BRODRICK 
BULLOCK, M.A., Professor of English Literature in 
the University of Rome. The purpose of these 
Essays is to break down the sharp barriers of envy 
and hatred between man and man. 

Being 1s. 6d. 
iy 





7s. 








PARABLES for the TIMES. 


familiar words of old applied to the present day. B 
W. LOFTUS HARE 


The APPRECIATION of POETRY. By 2s. 6d. 
EDEN and CEDAR PAUL. An attempt to help 
= to understand why they like what they do 


ike. 
The POET in the DESERT. By Cuanues 2s. 6d 


ERSKINE SCOTT WOOD. A powerful poem full 


of points for a hostile critic. 


WAYSIDE POEMS. By Geratp Butt. 


Every poem is distinguishable by great accomplish- 
ment in versification. 


Complete Lists sent on applicati 


London: C. W. DANIEL, LTD., 3 Tudor St., E.C.4. 
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MIND AND WORK. 


THE PSYCHOLOGICAL FACTORS 
IN INDUSTRY AND COMMERCE. 


*By CHARLES S. MYERS, M.A., M.D., Sc.D., 
F.R.S., Ete. 


Director of the Psychological Laboratory, University of Cambridge, 
Author of Present Day Applications of Psychology, &c. 


To avoid economic disaster the changing conditions in British 
Industries, attended by continuous increase in wages and 
materials, shorter hours and restricted output, require to be 
boldly faced by outstanding authorities. 


In ‘dealing with the crucial question of output, unrest and 
fatigue, this book presents an impartial account, in non-technical 
language, of the main contributions of psychology to these and 
other industrial problems. 


In making practical suggestions the author draws upon his 
mature experience based on the results of visits to various 
factories and offices, and of conferences with leading Employers 
and representatives of the larger Trade Unions and the Labour 
Party. Ready Oct. 2. With plates and figures, 6s. net. 


EDUCATION FOR SELF-REALISATION AND 
SOCIAL SERVICE. 


A Text-Book for Class Teachers in the Psychology of Human 
Development. By F. WATTS, M.A. (London), Lecturer in Experi- 
mental Psychology, Manchester University, and in the Depart- 
ment of Industrial Administration, Manchester College of 
Technology, with wide experience in elementary school work, and 
author of “Echo Personalities.” This volume covers the in- 
creasingly important matter of the Psychology of the class as a 
miniature of Society. Crown 8vo. Cloth. 7s. 6d. net. 


RECONSTRUCTION IN PHILOSOPHY. 


By Professor JOHN DEWEY, of Columbia University. 

“I have tried for the most part to set forth the forces which 
make reconstruction inevitable and to prefigure some of the 
lines upon which it must proceed.”—From the Preface 
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Obtainable af all Booksellers. 


THE CENTURY BOOKS OF USEFUL SCIENCE 

CREATIVE CHEMISTRY. 

By EDWIN E. SLOSSON, Ph.D., Literary Editor of the 
“Independent,” Associate of Columbia School of Journalism, &c. 

Dr. Slosson writes in his book “a man may stay at home in 
New York or London and make his own rubber and rubies, 
his own indigo and otto of roses.” He takes the reader into this 
man’s house and shows him how indigo and other coal-tar colours 
are made, at the same time briefly relating their fascinating 
history. Although ‘Creative Chemistry” is not a text-book, it 
lacks none of the advantages or the accuracy of a@ text-book. 
On the other hand, it is the very type of book to arouse the 
interest of its readers in the practical application of modern 
science and induce them to undertake further exploration into 
the subject. 

Profusely illustrated in half-tone with charts, 128. 6d. net. 
EVERYMAN’S CHEMISTRY. 
The Chemist’s point of view and his recent work told for the 


yman. 

By ELLWOOD HENDRICK. 

The Times—In a two column review: “We commend the 
volume heartily to a wide circle of readers.” 

Dr. 3. L. PATON, of Manchester.—‘“I think the book ought to 
be distinctly useful in the attempt to familiarize our young boys, 
especially classical boys, with some of the staple processes of 
the application of chemistry to production and the methods of 
scientific discovery. It is quite a live book.” 

Second Edition. With Illustrations, 8s. 6d. net. Postage 6d. 


ARTIFICIAL LIGHT. Its Influence on Civilisation. 


By M. LUCKIESH, of the Research Laboratories of the General 
.Electric Company, &c. 


This is an enthusiastic and absorbingly interesting apprecia- 
tion and explanation of the magical accomplishments of artificial 





light. Profusely illustrated from photographs. In the Press. 
NEW OPPORTUNITY BOOKS. 
OPPORTUNITIES IN ENGINEERING. 


BY CHARLES M. HORTON. With a Frontispiece and Coloured 

Jacket. Almost ready, 3s. 6d. net. 

Written by a practised engineer of many years’ experience, 
who considers a technical education desirable but in no sense 
absolutely necessary, for so Many first-class engineers have come 
through the “overalls” route. The author divides his book into the 
four Major branches of engineering, civil, mechanical, electrical, 
and mining, and then describes in detail their respective fields. 
OPP@CRTUNITIES IN CHEMISTRY: Chemistry 

Everyday Life. 
By ELLWOOD HENDRICK, Author of ‘ Everyman’s 








Chemistry,” &c. With Coloured Jacket. 3s. 6d. net. 
A book answering the first questions of a man who thinks 





he wants to be a chemist. It tells him in simple, straightforward 
language Ne ae possibilities Chemistry offers and how make a 
success of it. 


Published at 18, Warwick Square, £E.6. 4. 
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voted in May, 1842, for allowing the Chartists to address the 
House. On this occasion Cobden and Fielden were found on 
the same side. A few weeks earlier he not only voted, but 
spoke in support of Sharman Crawford’s motion for a Select 
Committee to consider the demands contained in the second 
National Petition. There was therefore a tolerable prospect 
for Sturge’s plan if O'Connor had been out of the way. But 
O'Connor was the dominating figure. He was a born dema- 
gogue, and he was full of art and stratagem. For a man like 
Lovett to try to hold his own against O’Connor’s tactics was 
like putting up a simple Labor leader to try conclusions with 
Mr. Lloyd George. O’Counor’s career shows, like some other 
careers, that the man who is consistently unscrupulous gets 
the same sort of power in politics as the man who is con- 
sistently honest. He did what he liked with the movement, 
and his paper was incomparably the greatest force of the 
time in the world of the workers. At one time it had a cir- 
culation of 45,000. There was, too, a fundamental difference 
of view between Lovett and O'Connor. Lovett believed, first 
and last, in education. O'Connor was for more passionate 
methods and drastic remedies. Like Oastler and 
Stephens, he was steeped in the atmosphere of the industrial 
tragedy, and if he put reason in the second place, whereas 
Lovett, like Place, put it in the first, we need not attribute 
it altogether to native perversity. 

When once its unity was broken up, the Chartist 
movement became a random collection of enthusiasms. 
Mr. West shows what a range those enthusiasms covered. 
Probably every single remedy for the miseries of the world 
that has been suggesied in the last few years made its appear- 
ance in that tumult of experiment and hope. Some Chartists 
threw themselves into teetotalism: others into religion: 
others into woman suffrage: others into co-operation: 
O’Connor, of course, went off finally into his unfortunate land 


more 


scheme. There is a very modern sound about a letter from 
a Chartist in 1841, who asks: “ Why should not a woman 
vote? 


We are told that woman’s proper sphere lies in the 
possession of indirect influence.’’ Owen produced any 
number of programmes, descending from his ambitious visions 
to very concrete and very sensible suggestions. Lovett had 
a great scheme for setting up halls in every town, 
to be used as schools in the day-time and for lectures, 
dancing, music in the evenings. He got support from all sorts 
of people, including eager Chartists like Vincent, Radicals 
like Hume, and Whigs like Brougham. O’Connor denounced 
all these projects in a letter from prison addressed to 
“ The Fustian Jackets, Blistered Hands, and Unshorn Chins 
of England, Scotland, and Wales, and to the Ragged Backed, 
Bare Footed Irish,’ in which he warned them against 
“ Church Chartism, Teetotal Chartism, Knowledge Chartism, 
and Household Suffrage Chartism.” Nor was it only 
Chartists who produced programmes. The opponents of 


Chartism were set thinking, too. It was the Chartist 
demonstrations that gave the impetus to the efforts 
of Ashley and Fielden in the House of Commons. 


Education began to be discussed, and, what is not generally 
known, Lord Howick called for a sort of Whitley Council for 
the textile industries. This was perhaps the chief result of 
Chartism. It did not gain the Charter or democratic 
reform, but it created the atmosphere for social improvement. 

It is interesting to note the reactions of the Chartist and 
the Trade Union movements. During the first five years— 
1837 to 1842—Chartism is the more powerful force: after 
that Trade Unionism grows and Chartism dwindles. Trade 
Unionists were often Chartists, but Mr. and Mrs. Webb show 
that Trade Unions never became part and parcel of the 
movement as they had been of the Owenite agitation in 
1833-4. In 1842 there was a great outbreak of strikes in the 
North and the Midlands (due, if some accounts are to be 
believed, very largely to spies and ayents provocateurs), and 
in the general desperation that came upon the workers 
physical force Chartism had a temporary popularity. But 
the Trade Unions never took up the case of the Chartist 
victims as they had taken up the case of Trade Union victims 
of oppression. ‘ Never,’ said O'Connor, “ was there more 
criminal apathy than that manifested by the trades of Great 
Britain to the sufferings ” of Frost, Williams, and Jones, the 
Newport rebels of 1839. The Chartist failure is probably one 
explanation of the quiet and unambitious path followed by 
the Trade Unions for the next generation. Mr. and Mrs. 
Webb think that the teaching of Brougham and Charles 
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Knight, which made little impression on the workers in the 
‘thirties, gradually permeated the Trade Unionist mind 
through mechanics’ institutes and produced the new school 
of Trade Unionist, who accepted the industrial system, and 
asked only for modest political reform and the right to build 
up a peaceable organization. Mr. West thinks that the 
teaching of Lovett turned the Trade Unionist into a Radical 
with a dislike of Socialism. But it is probable that the 
failure of the Chartist movement and the collapse of its social 
experiments had a powerful effect in discouraging the spirit 
of revolution. Thus it came that the successful movement 
for the enfranchisement of the workman was led, not by an 
heir of the Chartists, but by the orator of that Anti-Corn 
Law movement which O’Connor had regarded as the most 
sinister of all their enemies. 





THE INTUITIVE METHOD. 


‘Through Bolshevik Russia.” 


By Mrs. PHILIP SNOWDEN. 
(Cassell. 5s. net.) 


Mrs. SNowDEN’s description of her experiences during the 
visit of the British Labor Delegation to Soviet Russia 
occupies a distinctive place among the controversial books 
on Bolshevism. It is an impressionist sketch which reveals 
more of the temperament of the writer than of the 
elusive truth about the greatest social and industrial 
upheaval in history. Everything that Mrs. Snowden 
saw and heard was colored by her own _ intensely 
emotional personality. She was stirred almost to 
tears by each day’s fresh revelation of human 
misery. As she looked from the balcony of the Narishkin 
Palace at Petrograd across the Neva to the Fortress of Peter 
and Paul she conjured up visions of the “tortured and 
wounded and dead ”’ revolutionaries of the past; and in the 
luxurious bedroom of the Palace she could not sleep because 
she doubted the moral right of the Communists to be her 
hosts in this expropriated building. She was haunted by 
ghosts. She imagined the ejected Princess sleeping on straw, 
and she saw “ cold, sad eyes in a thin, hungry-looking face ” 
gazing reproachfully at the intruder in the Palace. Mrs. 
Snowden was thrilled by the spectacle of a _ great 
crowd of revolutionaries paying homage to their dead 
round the new memorial in the Petrograd Field of Mars, 
but when in Moscow she rode in the motor-car formerly used 
by the Tsar she was tortured by “ ghosts of the murdered, 
unhappy little man and his family,” and by the sight of 
the “sore and undressed feet of many of the weary pro- 
letarians who had not the means even for a tram-ride.” She 
was repelled by the obvious joy and satisfaction with which, 
she declares, her Communist guides ‘* regarded the capture 
of the Tsar’s car as an emblem of a cruel triumph.” 

Mrs. Snowden’s emotional responsiveness, and not so 
much the problem of Russia, was the origin of her book. She 
went to Russia, as her speeches at the last Conference of the 
Independent Labor Party showed, a convinced opponent of 
revolution by force, and she returned with her hatred of 
Bolshevik methods confirmed and deepened. Before she left 
Russia her sensibility to suffering developed a tumult of 
the mind which was hardly conducive to cool, balanced 
investigation, or to careful analysis of the multitudinous and 
conflicting statements which were showered on the Labor 
Delegation. This probably explains why on one page 
Mrs. Snowden attributes to the coup d'état of the Bolshevik 
minority “a large part of the misery the unhappy people of 
Russia endure,’ and on another, after explaining that the 
failure of the Bolshevists is due to alien invasion, internal 
disorder, counter-revolutionary activities, and the blockade 
and famine, she exclaims: ‘“ The wonder is not that they 
have failed to establish Socialism, but that they have success- 
fully accomplished so much that is good.” In one passage 
she expresses the opinion that the Russian experiment might 
have been of the greatest value to the world “ had not its 
purity been sullied by civil wars and unpardonable alien 
aggression.” Elsewhere she denounces the Bolshevists 
unsparingly. ‘“ We lived hourly,’ she writes, “in a spirit 
of hot hate at the cruelties and tyrannies which met us at 
every turn.” In another chapter she declares that 


although mistakes had been made and cruel things had been 
done, “the mistakes are not bigger nor the cruel things 
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An Anthology of Recent Poetry. Selected by L. D’O WaAtTERs. 
With 12 Plates in Colour and 12 in Black-and-White and many 
Decorations by HARRY CLARKE. 104in. x 8in. Cloth, 16s. net. 
Antique Leather, Ws. net. 
bound in Vellum, £5 5s. net. 
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genius of HARRY CLARKE, and his pictures will not disappoint those 
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WHEELWRIGHT. 
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Charming Gift Books. 


WOMEN OF INDIA. 


By OTTO ROTHFELD, F.R.G.S., I.C.S., Author 
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With 48 full-page illustrations in colours, and cover 
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SIMPKIN, MARSHALL HAMILTON, KENT & CO., Ltd., 
4, STATIONERS’ HALL COURT, E.C. 4. 
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more cruel than have recently been made and done in other 
capital cities by men who, for character and integrity, 
ability and personality, are not fit to tie the shoe-strings of 
the best men and women of Moscow.” ‘“ When the history 
of these times comes to be faithfully written,” she writes, 
‘it will not be the Russian Communists whose records will 
blacken the pages of history most. It will be the records of 
certain Allied statesmen, hitherto believed to be gentlemen 
and Christians, which will throw into bright relief the courage 
and resourcefulness of the present rulers of Russia.’ It is 
a pity that Mrs. Snowden did not name the statesmen she 
has in mind for the benefit of the interventionist supporters 
of White reaction who have used her as an ally in their 
campaign against peace with Russia. 


By way of contrast to the passage last quoted, 
Mrs. Snowden affirms that “ everybody I met in Russia out- 
side the Communist Party goes in terror of his liberty or 
life.” When she investigates the position of women under 


the Soviet Government, however, she finds that “ the women 
of Russia are not very happy, but their misery is not due 
to any sex tyranny or Government brutality.” It is due 
entirely, she explains, to economic conditions, the shortage of 
food and clothing, and the effort and discomfort involved in 
ebtaining supplies. Mrs. Snowden reproaches the Bolshevists 
bitterly for their suppression of liberty, particularly the 
freedom of speech and Press, but she thinks that the rigid 
system of forced labor is substantially excused, if not com- 
pletely justitied, by the breakdown of the economic life of 
the country. 

Mrs. Snowden sustains the interest of her narrative by 
a fervent style and a dramatic dialogue, but the highly 
colored patchwork impressions, stitched together without 
any attempt to make of them a design, do not add to the 
value of the book as a contribution to the elucidation of the 
Russian enigma. She admits frankly that she has sought 
“ only to give a series of pen pictures of Russian life under 
the Bolsheviki,”’ and she foresaw accurately that in choosing 
this method she would give an opportunity to Red and 
White extremists to quote her sentences in defence of the 
Red and the White. The balance of newspaper quotation 
has been heavily against the Red, and it has been used 
to obscure Mrs. Snowden’s main purpose. That is to plead the 
cause of the inarticulate millions in Russia who are suffer- 
ing while the rulers and political theorists of Europe 
“divert the public mind from the immediate problem of 
succor and relief.” Mrs. Snowden demands immediate 
intervention of a different sort from that which has brought 
unspeakable misery on a helpless population—intervention 
with food, clothing, medicines, and the equipment neces- 
sary to enable Russia to re-establish her economic life. 
Given a restoration of free intercourse with the rest 
of Europe, she believes that the Russian Government will be 
profoundly influenced by the play of internal criticism, and 
that there would speedily be “much more personal freedom, 
less hunger, more happiness.” The alternative, she con- 
siders, is too horrible to contemplate. 





YEAST. 
“The Happy Highways.” By Storm JAMEsoN. (Heine- 


mann. %s. net.) 


“Green Apple Harvest.” By SHEILA KAYE-SMITH. (Cassell. 
8s. 6d. net.) 


“ Autumn Crocuses.” By ANNE DouGLAs SEDGWICK. (Secker. 
9s. net.) 


It is surely not without reason that the greatest novelist 
writing in the English language to-day prefers, with all his 
gift for subtlety, to draw his characters from an environment 
unstirred by the unrest of our own day. The true values of 
our time have not yet made themselves clear. In creative 
literature it is the flashlight of a play like “‘ The Skin Game ” 
that best illuminates thedark waters whose tides and currents 
we have not yet learnt to calculate. For in dealing with 
to-day, action—short, sharp, decisive—is more telling than 
description, since in the leisurely space of narrative the 
author has every chance to lose himself. “The Happy 





Highways ”’ is a case in point, for in this study of a group 
of young intellectuals working in London before the war we 
have rather the raw material of art than art itself. That is 
to say, we are as confused by the picture of these people as 
we should be had we lived side by side with their originals. 
Miss Storm Jameson is not yet far enough removed from 
them to be sure of their meaning. The result is a medley of 
flashes of insight, of vivid scenes and talks, that melt into a 
kaleidoscope the moment one tries to distinguish one man 
in the crowd from another, or to see the whole as some- 
thing more than a stage crowd that awaits the real actors. 
‘The Happy Highways ”’ produces much the impression Mr. 
Wells would leave if he were to omit from his novels the 
one living man who is the string on which the pearls of his 
observation are strung. There is nothing to link Miss 
Jameson’s impressions, because the teller of the tale is not 
a person but a mere dramatic property. Yet her 
reading of these critical years is often profoundly true. 
‘“*T think it almost certain,’’ she says, ‘‘ that in the imme- 
diate future, feeling will be taken more and more for guide 
in the conflicts that arise between wish and tradition. The 
arbitrary inhibitions have no longer a secure hold on our 
minds.’’ We shall find nothing better than that as a key 
to unlock the mentality of to-day. For what we all want is 
to be ‘ free men again in a commonwealth of real things,” 
and duty, understood as the arbitrary code of the old men 
who have ruined the world, is no longer acknowledged as the. 
decisive factor of conduct. Every tradition is challenged, 
because so many traditions have been proved to be worse 
than superstitions. Already it is feeling that rules the 
young, and the morality of to-morrow will seem like licence, 
because it will be based, not on a code, but on the infinitely 
varied reactions of each man’s sensitiveness towards the 
feelings of his fellows. And this means tremendous changes. 
“The Happy Highways’’ shows some of these changes 
already acting, especially in regard to religion, to sex, and 
to war. For it is deeply true that “half the prejudices of 
the social code do not fit the facts of modern life.” And 
this fact it is that Miss Jameson brings home to her readers. 

Miss Sheila Kaye-Smith plunges deeper still, trying to 
show us in her peasant study the depths of life in sex and 
religion. To say that she has succeeded would not be true, 
for the elaborate simplicity of dialect and atmosphere is not 
the real simplicity of instinct. It is a studied thing, a self- 
conscious thing, as one realizes when one compares -the 
naturalness of real country characters, such as Clem and 
Polly, with the pseudo-simplicity of the young revivalist. 
The difference is that Clem and Polly, with their stolid 
satisfaction in the business of living, are part of the texture 
of the country: they are woven in. But Robert Fuller, 
lusting after a woman or the Lamb of God, is not sufficiently 
vital or simple to take his place in the Sussex procession of 
life. He strikes one as an intrusion, not because he is 
impossible or unlikely, but simply because he is not realized 
in the roots of him as growing from primitive soil. ‘‘ Big, 
heavy, bounding Robert—all health and sin,’’ miserably 
married, turns to the trade of revivalist preacher and alter- 
nately feels himself ripe for heaven or dropping into hell. 
His neighbors laugh at him or humor him. And so far the 
story is real. But Miss Kaye-Smith had not the courage to 
turn her back on literary tradition and observe life itself. 
This type of countryman would have settled into an old age 
of money-grubbing instead of indulging in an analytic 
attempt at suicide in which even God talks in dialect. The 
tradition of the good, rounded end in construction has been 
too much for Robert’s creator. Yet his vagaries in the realm 
of sexual and religious hysteria are very symptomatic indeed 
in a time when war has tapped the secret springs of 
emotionalism. 

Mrs. Sedgwick’s crown of flowers has proved too heavy 
for her head, for it has robbed her of almost all her sense 
of humor. Yet how could that possibly happen to the witty 
author of “Tante,’’ to the inspired author of “The 
Encounter’? For the plain truth is that, with the exception 
of the first tale, “Christmas Roses,’’ where a grandmother 
finds her lost youth, these stories of England in war-time are 
sickly with the terrible sentimentality that means false 
thinking. And yet they belong to the same period as that 
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B. R. ALLENSON’s BOOKS. 
JUST OUT. Crown 8vo, Cloth 7s. 6d. net. 
A Thrilling New Novel by Donald Maclean. 


THE LUCK OF THE 
“GOLD MOIDORE.” 


Being the contents of the original manuscript written by 
MasTtER ANDREW BARTON, some time Merchant and Ship- 
owner, of Plymouth Town, England, which was found in the 
Old Log Hut on Curdies River. In which MS. Mr. Barton 
tells of the wild voyages of the ‘‘ Gold Moidore’’ and the 
‘‘ White Ship ” to the Great South Land in search of treasure 
in the years 1627-1629, and of the astounding experiences by 
sea and land of the men who sailed in them. 
By DONALD MACLEAN, Author of ‘‘ The Man from Curdies 
River,” “John Scarlet,’’ &. 
The Scotsman.—‘ An enthralling tale of blood and of gold.’’ 


Reading Chronicle.—‘‘ A thrilling story of the discovery of 
gold.’ 


I é 8 s s, Politi d 
MODERN ULSTER. f,cis" 9% (wR RN A 
Aghadowey, Demy 8vo., Cloth, 7s. 6d. net. 


A very live book on the Irish Question. In a few days. 
LAURA RICHARDS’ LOVELY STORIES. 
THE GOLDEN WINDOWS. | THE SILVER CROWN. 


Forty-Four Parables. Cloth, 5s. net. Forty-Five Parables. 
Thirtieth Edition. Fourteenth Edn. Cloth, 5s. net. 
The Bishop of London has made striking use of these 
delightful stories. He said: ‘‘ I was very much struck with a 
beautiful story in a book called ‘The Golden Windows.’ I 
should like to leave this as my last picture on your mind.” 


BEAUTIFUL DEVOTIONAL GIFT BOOKS. 
GREAT SOULS AT PRAYER. P*ver,.. Praise and 


Aspiration of Fourteen 
Centuries. India paper, Rexine, 5s. net; leather, 7s. 6d. net; turkey 
morocco, 10s. 6d. net. 


DAILY MESSACE FROM MANY MINDS. T2o"sh: 


for the 
quiet hour from St. Augustine, Fénelon, Jeremy 


Taylor, Wordsworth, 
oe Phillips Brooks, Hawthorne, &c. India paper. Leather, 
8. 6d. net. 


A Day-Book : 
THOUGHTS WORTH THINKING. 4,,Dex-Pook of En. 
Cheer. Compiled by H. R. ALLENSON. Sixth Edition. Cloth, 2s. 6d. 
net; leather, 5s. net. 





London : R. ALLENSON, Ltd., Racquet Court, Fleet St., E.C. 
































DRAKE'S DRUM 


By DRAYCOT M. DELL 


A romance endowed with the spirit of England, 
rioting to victory and throbbing with the 
laughter of youth, a story redolent with the tang 
of the sea and the gold and glory of those 
years prior to the evening of Spain. ‘7s. 6d. net. 


THE SEGRET -.- HILLS 


By WILLIAM GARRETT 


A thrilling story by the author of “St. Anthony’s 
Grove.” Full of genuine excitement and a real 
mystery. 

Edinburgh Evening News says: ‘“ The story is 
intensely interesting, and with its romantic and 
historical embellishments, discloses the writer as 
among the leaders of well-founded ~~ ee 


conceived mystery stories.” 6d. net. 
CLEOME N ES 
By Maris WARRINGTON 


Described by critics as the new “ Quo Vadis.” 
A vivid story of the days of Nero. Second 
Edition, with preface, now ready. Ts. 6d. net. 


LURE OF CONTRABAND 


J. WEARE-GIFFARD 


The Sunday Times says: “A stirring tale of old 
Devon. Full of incident. With it all is inter- 
woven a charming love story, and before the 
tale ends there has been many an episode to stir 
the blood of the reader. Ts. 6d. net. 
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SANITY IN SEX. 
By WILLIAM J. FIELDING. 
Cr. 8vo., cloth., 108. 6d. net (post free 11s.) 

Since the publication by Messrs. Dodd, Mead & Co., of New 
York, of “ Sanity in Sex,’’ in May, 1920, the book has received a most 
cordial welcome all over the United States. Editions for England, 
and another for Australia are now issued. The book has enjoyed 
the enviable distinction of winning alike the hearty commendation 
of leading authorities on the sub bject of Sex and the approval of 
the General Reader desirous of knowing the vital facts. The facts 
—which mean so much to the mental and physical health and 
happiness of the individual and to the State—have heretofore 
been withheld from the general public. In this volume they are 
clearly, candidly, wholesomely set forth—daringly, from the stand- 
point of past standards. 

The (New York) Nation: “ Doctors are urged, even compelled, 
to keep their learning to themselves: laymen are left in an ignor- 
ance abominably enforced by the dogma that there are two loves, 
that of the spirit and that of the body, and that the two have no 
imperative connection. Mr. Fielding attacks this dangerous 
dualism at every point.” 

Dr. Maud Thompson (in the N. J. Leader): “It is surprising 
that a man could so well express the physical and spiritual needs 
of every woman in the marriage relation. Here women have found 
a spokesman for their most intimate needs and most sacred 
rights.” 
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Autumn Catalogue Now Ready. 
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| ESEARCH WORK UNDERTAKEN for Authors of Repute 
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secrecy.—Write Box 29, W. H. Smith & Son, Kingsway, W.C. 2. 


RANSLATIONS, TYPING and Secretarial Work under. 
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PRIVATE SOCIAL TOURS. 
For ladies and gentlemen. 
November 4th—ALGERIA & TUNISIA, “The Garden of 
32 days. 98 gns. 
December 9th.—EGYPT, &c. 8 weeks. 285 gns. 
Spring.—ALGERIA, SPAIN, &c. 
Accompanied by Miss Bishop, F.R.G.S., 159, 
Upper Norwood, S.E. 19. 
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“The Third Window.”’ It is the 
war itself that worked this havoc in an artist, 
the war and the apparently unteachable mentality of 
English well-to-do society. And that mentality is, alas, seen 
most truly in its women. Here they are in “Autumn 
” vividly realized, full of self-satisfaction in the 
willing sacrifice of their noble young sons and tacitly regard- 
ing the war itself as an act of God. One would not object 
to a picture of this England: it is a subject that calls for 
a painter of it, lest we forget it. But the terrible fact 1s 
that Mrs. Sedgwick shares the point of view with all her 
heart. For instance, in one tale a young officer pours out 
his bitterness against the leaders of the nations who caused 
the war. During three days he has watched his friend hang- 
ing dying on a wire entanglement. For this wrath 
he is rebuked by one of Mrs. Sedgwick’s typically gracious 
women, who points out to him what an opportunity it all 
was for nobility. The war agony is actually compared to 
the misery of a death from cancer, as though there were no 
differences in the causes of the two evils. This is the false 
English worship of “nobility ” that is rooted in our refusal 
to think straight. And if this adoration of war-horrors 
and false heroism is still to be the religion of good 
women, then they are simply rearing the next holocaust 
of victims for Moloch. This is English mentality 
as the enemies of England see it. It is part of the 
English snobbery, for surely it is only an English writer who 
could sympathetically paint a dying man as being bitterly 
disappointed at finding himself to be not of “ noble”’ birth, 
but the mere son of a common clerk in the Education Office? 
3ut always, apparently, the true Englishman must strike an 
attitude even in the presence of death. The only way for 
the artist to deal with this sort of man is by irony. But 
Mrs. Sedgwick is too much in accord with the civilian war- 
mind to have any irony to spare for this lamentable 
and deeply dangerous aspect of the English character. 


very remarkable study, 
has 


Crocuses, 





AUGUSTE COMTE. 


“ Auguste Comte.” By F.J.GouLp. (Watts. 3s, 6d. net.) 


Ir is a curious speculation whether, if Comte’s wish had 
been fulfilled that he should live to be a centenarian, it 
would have landed him in to-day’s doubt and even positive 
denial of progress. He had infinite assurance in the sweet 
reasonableness of his message, and confidence in the essential 
goodness of human nature. Mankind would accept the new 
faith founded upon reason, not in some far-off period of time, 
but within a few years of its being made plain. Should he 
live a hundred years, he hoped to see himself the High 
Priest of Humanity, surrounded by deputations from all the 
Western nations, who would flock to Paris to take part in 
the public inauguration of the Religion of Man. The 
ceremony was postponed till the meeting of the Allies at 
Versailles in 1919, and it is as well Comte did not live to 
see it. It is refreshing in these days to read of a glad, con- 
fident morning, even if it be gone, to be reminded there was 
a day when real optimists walked the earth exhorting their 
brothers to get rid of their long faces, believing that they 
would. In his will, Comte, anticipating a change in the 
French Government in a Positivist direction, nominated 
a business man as Governor of the Interior, a banker for the 
Exterior, and a working man to direct Finance. In his 
religion of Humanity there were priests and temples and 
sacraments and a table of saints. ‘ Catholicism minus 
Christianity,’ was Huxley's unfair description. There is 
both good sense and good morality in Comte’s command- 
ments. ‘ Act from affection, and think in order to act ” 
not be bettered by the Decalogue. Such was his faith and 
his dreams. Most of us, happily, lead double lives, a 
prosaic, everyday life, and a secret life of dreams. The con- 
trast makes material for the poets. There was contrast 
between Comte’s dreams and his personal life. His days 
were not colorless and unromantic. He must have loved 
them. We may not warm to him very much, but we certainly 
feel more interest when we find that this learned systematist, 
who foretold an Utopia—a somewhat austere, ascetic, and 
solemn Utopia—had a thread of human passion woven in 


can- 





his philosophy. This short, rather stout, large-headed, near- 
sighted teacher had a way with women. His way must have 
been effective, though he once remarked, a little wistfully, 
that he was not the sort of man women cared for. There 
was his wife Caroline, with whom he could not live after her 
second proposal that she should augment the mathematical 
master’s meagre earnings in the way she had practised before 
her marriage, but who retained to the end an admiration 
for her learned husband; there was the unnamed married 
lady of Italian origin, the mother of his daughter Louise, 
for whose loss in her ninth year he would weep many years 
after ; and there was Clothilde de Vaux, who had the devo- 
tion of his last years. A pathos and dignity graced the 
Clothilde episode, and we are glad (as well as amused) that 
the methodical philosopher made copies of his love letters 
before sending them to the lady. He appeals to our sym- 
pathy less, but to our sense of humor as strongly, as High 
Priest of Humanity, accepting sums of money from disciples 
(including a loan of the small savings of his careful house- 
keeper), reproaching Mill because of English unreadiness to 
give ampler help to a distressed prophet, arranging that his 
rooms should be preserved, with the contents, as he left 
them, directing that his body should lie in state for sixty 
hours, watched day and night by disciples. There are things 
about High Priesthood we cannot love. But he hated much 
that was false and cruel in modern civilization, and if we 
cannot accept his Religion, we respect his ideal. In this 
interesting biography, by Mr. Gould, the story of Comte’s 


personal life is told with completeness for the first time in 
English. 





BOOKS IN BRIEF. 


“The Child Welfare Movement.” 
CLAYPON, M.D., D.Sc. (Bell. 7s.) 


Dr. Lane-Citaypon worked for four years as Medical 
Inspector for Child Welfare under the Local Government 
Board. She has written not an argumentative work, but a 
handbook which will serve as a guide to those engaged in, or 
training for, work as health visitors. It describes the law 
of the subject and the machinery for the conduct of the work. 
The author gives the very necessary reminder to visitors 
under the Notification of Births Act that, except in so far as 
health is concerned, it is no more the duty of the health 
visitor to expatiate to those she visits upon their faults than 
if she were visiting her own friends. Dr. Lane-Claypon 
pleads for the health question to be dealt with as a whole. 
The matter must not be left to separate compartments. But 
she recognizes that it is not enough to have a Ministry of 
Health which will co-ordinate the various branches of work : 


those who carry out the work must extend their vision and 
increase their knowledge. 


By JANET E. LANE- 


* * * 


“The Memoirs of Ismail Kemal Bey.” 
VILLE Story. 
FULLERTON. 


Edited by SomMER- 
With a Preface by WILLIAM Morton 

(Constable. 18s. net.) 

TuIs is a curious book ; 


it is interesting because it is 
commonplace. 


The story is told in a dry, official, dispas- 
sionate, solemn, rather ponderous manner, which sets out in 
really admirable perspective the stage of political turbulence, 
unexpectedness, and violence in which Ismail Bey played a 
notable part. A more emotional book or one written with 
greater literary skill might very well have made an indifferent 
book. Supposing the following : —“ However, it was arranged 
with my fiancée and with the connivance of my future father- 
in-law, that I should abduct her, and this one evening I did ” 
—had received a literary top-dressing! The book gives an 
intimate account of Ismail Bey’s career under Hidhat Pasha, 
in the 1870 War, his administrative work, the accession and 
deposition of Murad V., the Bulgarian rising, the Russo- 
Turkish War, as Governor of Bolu, and so on, and relates 


many interesting interviews and friendships with the power: 
ful figures of Eastern European politics. 
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Governor Cox and the League of Nations 


To GOVERNOR COX. 


Sir,—We are told by a ‘‘ Morning Post ’’ correspondent (October 7th) that you are a League of Nations 
crusader. To you, therefore, the League is something more than an Irish vote-catching instrument; and, in 
your high conception of its power and utility, it carries a message of hope and encouragement to the toiling 
NE- masses of Japan in their overcrowded home. Would you not be showing a greater reverence and respect, as 
i a crusader, for this political deity—at whose shrine Asquith, Grey, and our beloved ‘‘ Robert ’’ pay constant 
homage—were you to ascertain the view of the League on the Irish problem, instead of proclaiming your 














taal own personal opinion? It is intelligible that the League of Nations should uphold and maintain its own | 
law. It is possible that the League of Nations may adopt an attitude towards Ireland similar to yours. But, 

rent | surely, the League is not in any way concerned with Cox’s Law for Ireland. And it is, at least, curious that ; 

ut a you should incite the Catholic Irish to fight against the Protestant minority, at the same time declaring that, 

1, or 4 a you will bring the question of Ireland before the League. Is there not evidence here of muddled 

i thinking? 

law Now, as a League crusader, seeking to remove the causes of future wars, you will admit that Japan’s 

ork. excess population presents a far more formidable problem than the vulgar Irish squabble which, au fond, 

tors | relates to a conflict between the Christian Churches in Ireland, in itself a disgrace to what, by courtesy, is 
| termed white civilisation. May we, therefore, suggest to you that you should, if elected, influence the League 

-o of Nations to take in hand, first of all, the urgent problem of Japan, and to direct its attention at a later 

alth stage to the sentimental and largely illusory difficulties of the Irish Christians? For such a course much can 

than | be ee To Ireland the advantages will be great. Let us consider together the prospect that presents 

a itself. 

wen | From the League of Nations Japan will expect to receive facilities for expansion in conformity with the 

~ needs of her growing population. And in such a matter, which concerns the determination and definition 

ut 


| of human rights, it is to be assumed that the heads of the Christian Churches will be invited to assist the 
-y of | League in the performance of its mighty task. The Vatican has already given its blessing to the League of 














ne Nations. The co-operation of the Roman Catholic Church is, therefore, assured. His Holiness the Pope 
Ork : | and His Grace the Archbishop of Canterbury, supported by their respective advisers, will be called upon 
and to pronounce judgment upon the duty of the League towards Japan, as interpreted by the Christian Churches. 
Forgetting for the moment the back-door brawling of the miserable Irish Christians, will you not look forward 
with all the enthusiasm of a crusader to the part which the Protestant and Catholic Churches, in warm fellow- 
| ship and hearty co-operation, may well be destined to play in what may prove to be the greatest drama in 
the history of the world? Compared with this, how small a thing is a Kansas City Irish vote! 
(MER- | At the word Ireland, the Christian Churches (favoured® by the American and British peoples) snarl at 
omen each other. At the word Japan, we may expect such a holy communion of thought as to lead up to a great 
spiritual reunion which shall leave a mark of matchless splendour upon the centuries. For, what will it matter 
should the Japanese be sacrificed upon the altar of Christ if Carson and de Valera, Mannix and Hughes, 
tj Hearst and Robert Cecil are thereby taught to love each other, and to burn Imperial incense to the glory of 
Ccadinas the white man’s God? March on, most honourable crusader. We give you this one warning, as you pursue 
ispas- your dangerous path. Those Irish Christians will cheat you yet! | 
ut in here is one other point; one of great interest to an American advocate of the League of Nations. | 
sain The League is expected to protect with fatherly care the economic interests of its members. Does the League 
’ suppose that there can be any improvement in the relations between Capital and Labour if a limitation is | 
yed a not imposed upon individual wealth? Capital may be clever enough to avoid this issue. The sleek bankers 
with at Brussels have not raised the question. And the stupidity of Labour passes all understanding. The respon- 
lenaaah sibility, however, of the League of Nations remains. It is true that the Christian Churches are strangely 
reticent upon the vital world-question of the limitation of individual wealth, but the League is expected to 
anged | exert high moral authority and to deal in fundamental fashion with our greatest social problem, the problem 
ather- of extreme poverty co-existent with extreme wealth. To explain your view upon this subject to the American 
did ” electors may prove to be your last and greatest act as a League of Nations crusader. 


res an Respectfully, 





MODERATE PARTY. 
Pasha, 
m and | 
ee | Jt you wish to support the Moderate Party write to 
relates “‘ Moderate Party,” 5, Nicholas Lane, London, E.C. 4. 
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The Geek in the City. 


(BY OUR CITY EDITOR.) 


THURSDAY. 


Tue intiuences of the week have been almost universally 
unfavorable. Abroad the Polish position seems to open up 
a vista of complications, while at home the decisive voting 
by the miners against the datum line proposals is a cause 
of anxiety. Furthermore, accumulating evidence of the 
decline of the trade boom naturally induces a spirit of caution 
and hesitation. Prices in many commodity markets are 
falling, but it is a pity that happenings in this direction 
are made the subject of such loud and alarmist jeremiads. 
We are entering on the period of falling prices. Certain 
unpleasant consequences will perhaps ensue in certain 
quarters. But the fall in prices in itself is a national boon, 
as well as an inevitable economic occurrence. The long- 
foreseen aftermath of war has got to be faced by the industrial 
and trading interests. They have lived long enough in an 
artificial paradise of swollen and easy profit, and the sooner 
we can work through the leaner times ahead and get down 
to a solid, economic basis the better for all concerned. 
Advices from the United States show that the decline in 
commodity prices is going faster there than here—a fact 
which helps to depreciate sterling exchange. The week’s 
story of the stock markets is simply one of crumbling prices 
all round, thanks to the influences enumerated above. In 
addition, gilt-edged stocks were further depressed by the 
Local Loan stock issue. 

The Treasury ended the fiscal half-year with a clean 
slate as regards Temporary Advances from the Bank of 
England. But the Bank Return last week indicated that heavy 
Ways and Means borrowing had restarted, and Tuesday's 
tevenue Return shows that in the first nine days of October 
the Government was forced to borrow £60,000,000 from the 
Bank and £8} millions from Public Departments. This 
necessity arose from exceptionally heavy maturities of 
Treasury Bills, which amounted to £165,875,000, against sales 
of £105,720,000. Expenditure exceeded revenue by nearly 
£10 millions, and the Treasury Bonds and Savings Certificates 
(on balance) brought in between them only a paltry £350,000. 
The large repayments of Treasury Bills are largely respon- 
sible for conditions of ease in the money market. Among 
foreign exchanges movements have been mainly on the same 
lines as last week. The New York rate has receded, but 
Continental currencies have depreciated further in terms 
of sterling. The Eastern exchanges have been moving 
steadily in favor of this country. At the moment of writing 
the rupee has reached a quotation of about 1s. 7}d. 


RESULTS OF THE BRUSSELS CONFERENCE. 

Cynics viewed the International Financial Conference 
at Brussels with polite tolerance as a harmless debating con- 
gress foredoomed to futility. They were wrong. Taking a 
broad and unbiassed view, one can only pronounce its work 
as decidedly helpful. It has not manufactured a magic 
patent cure for the world’s economic troubles, as a few 
enthusiasts so absurdly hoped, and on the practical, tangible 
side, it may appear to have produced little beyond a careful 
scheme for trade credits to distressed countries. This in 
itself may be helpful. But the chief value of the Conference 
lies in the fact that the world’s financial experts have met 
and frankly discussed and faced facts. They have per- 
emptorily dismissed chimerical schemes of vast international 
loans. They have knocked on the head, once and for all, let 
us hope, the dangerous fallacy that for the ills created by 
inflation more inflation is the cure. They have by their 
resolutions defined a programme of self-help, bristling with 
hard, economic truth, through which Europe may work her 
way back to financial soundness. Gradual deflation, contrac- 
tion of currency and credit; cessation of State borrowings ; 
concentration upon maximum production ; the reduction of 
expenditure to come within the limits of revenue; the 
removal of artificial trade barriers between nations, and 
the relaxation of interference with and restriction on trade 
by Government departments everywhere—these are the main 
specifics recommended. Europe is told forcibly that she 
cannot afford anything like the present scale of armaments. 





Her rulers must establish real peace. These are the means 
by which Europe must reconstitute herself as a “ fair busi- 
ness risk,’ which Mr. Boyden, the unofficial United States 
representative at the Conference, pronounced to be necessary 
before America would help freely with her capital. Govern- 
ments may or may not act upon the policies propounded and 
agreed upon by their delegates. But the sound financial and 
economic doctrines preached cannot fail to be of use. The 
Conference has been worth while. 


Oversras TRADE. 

The much advertised trade decline does not as yet find 
any illustration in the figures of our overseas trade. The 
Board of Trade Returns for September show British exports 
at £117°5 millions, against £114°9 millions in August, and 
re-exports practically stationary at £13°4 millions. Imports 
were over £500,000 lower at £152°7 millions, and the excess 
of imports over total exports about £21°8 millions for the 
month, a balance which is less than half the estimated value 
of our “invisible exports.” Taking the three months of 
the September quarter together, the import excess on the 
published merchandise figures is only about £54 millions. 
This shows that the real trade balance is very comfortably 
in our favor, although, of course, much of our export trade 
with Europe is conducted on terms of long credit. Compared 
with the first nine months of 1919, the import excess for the 
past nine months is £213 millions less—a result as satis- 
factory as could be hoped for. The Trade Returns show that 
in the past nine months we have exported gold to the value 
of £58°3 millions, of which £21°9 millions went to the United 
States and £21°3 millions to British India. During Septem- 
ber alone the U.S.A. took gold from London to the value of 
£6°2 millions. 


Tue Locat Loan Issue. 

The Government issue, to which I referred as impending 
a week ago, takes the form of Local Loan Stock, of which 
£15,000,000 are offered for subscription at the price of £50 
per cent., interest being at the rate of 3 per cent. The yield 
is therefore a level six per cent. The prospectus states that : 
“ The stock is redeemable at any time by resolution of the 
House of Commons on one month’s notice being given in the 
“London Gazette.’’ Many people will regard the loan as 
equivalent to a non-redeemable stock. Six per cent. 
(probably perpetual), with the probability of considerable 
capital appreciation as money rates fall and British credit 
improves in the course of coming years should be attractive 
to small investors, and should also prove an investment well- 
suited to the requirements of numerous trustees. The yield 
on Consols is only £5 Qs. 6d. at their present quotation. The 
small investor who is in search of a stock for a permanent 
investment yielding a steady 6 per cent. should seize the 
opportunity presented by the new Local Loans issue. The 
proceeds of the issue will be advanced to local authorities, 
and will probably be employed mainly for housing purposes, 
so that subscriptions will help to solve a pressing national 
problem. 


Gas Companies’ Stocks. 

Holders of stocks of English gas companies have not had 
too prosperous an experience in recent years. But it would 
appear that a brighter outlook is opening up before them. 
This improvement in prospects is due to a new Act of Parlia- 
ment which does away with the old sliding scale regulation, 
and substitutes rates of charge in accordance with the 
quality of gas supplied. Under this Act, moreover, the com- 
panies may vary their charges to the consumer, if they can 
satisfy the Board of Trade of a variation in the costs of 
production. Added to this is the progressive development 
of the use of the by-products of gas production. These con- 
siderations recently led to a rise in the Stock Exchange 
quotations of the shares of efficiently managed gas com- 
panies, but in some instances the prices do not look as high 
as the outlook might warrant. To take one instance, South 
Metropolitan ordinary does not look over-valued at 605. If 


the coal strike danger passes off, a further advance would 
not be surprising. 


L. J. R. 
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KING’S HALL LECTURES. 


HE FABIAN SOCIETY’S COURSE of Lectures at 
the King’s Hall this Autumn will deal with 
Mr. and Mrs. StpNry Wepp’s new proposals for 


A Constitution for the Socialist 
Commonwealth of Great Britain. 


Not merely in the way of exposition, but with replies 
to criticism, explanations of difficulties and elaborations 
of some of its forecasts of what is going to happen to 
eur social order. The sixth and concluding lecture by 
G. BERNARD SHAW will be a commentary on the scheme 
thus outlined. ‘lhe dates, subjects, and lectures are as 
follows, beginning at 8.30 p.m. :— 


I. Tuesday, 2nd Nov. “ THE NATIONAL GOVERN- 
MENT.”’ MR. SIDNEY WEBB. 
II. Friday, 5th Nov. “ THE LocaL GOVERNMENT.”’ 
MRS. SIDNEY WEBB. 
IlI. Friday, 12th Nov. ‘“ THE ADMINISTRATION OF 
INDUSTRY.” MR. SIDNEY WEBB. 
IV. Tuesday, 16th Nov. VOCATIONAL ORGANISATION.”’ 
“ MRS. SIDNEY WEBB. 
V. Friday, 19th Nov. ‘‘ THE TRANSITION.” 
MR. SIDNEY WEBB. 
VI. Friday, 3rd Dee. ‘“A COMMENTARY ON THE 
‘WEBB CONSTITUTION.’ ”’ 
MR. BERNARD SHAW. 


Admission will be by ticket, for the course, which can be 
applied for at once, or for each lecture separately. As the 
accommodation is limited, preference will be given to appli- 
cants for tickets for the whole course. Applications for single 
tickets will therefore be reserved until October 25th, 1920, after 
which the remaining seats will be allotted according to 
priority of application. 

The price of tickets for numbered and reserved stalls is one 
guinea for the course of six, or five shillings for a single lec- 
ture; for numbered back “ balcony” stalls and gallery seats 
ten shillings and sixpence for the course, or half-a-crown for 
a single lecture; for numbered upper gallery and _ back 
“balcony ” stalls five shillings for the course, or one shilling 
for a single lecture. 

Applications for tickets should be sent to the Fabian Society, 
25, Tothill Street, Westminster, London, §.W.1. A full syllabus 
will be sent on request. 


























KILLED IN ACTION 


Those who wish to commemorate the gallant death 
on the field of honour of a Husband, a Son, or a 
Brother, or to pay a lasting tribute to a Relative or 
Friend, may, by presenting a Life-Boat, provide 


A NOBLE MEMORIAL, 


a living instrument for the saving of valuable lives, 
and the means of maintaining among our maritime 
population the qualities of courage, endurance and 
humanity, which are the best characteristics of our 
race, and which have so greatly contributed to the 
achievement of victory. 


A MOTOR LIFE-BOAT COSTS £8,000. 
Full endowment in perpetuity £17,975. 
GEORGE F. SHEE, M.A., Secretary, 


ROYAL NATIONAL LIFE-BOAT INSTITUTION, 
22, CHARING CROSS ROAD, LONDON, W.C. 2. 
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Montreal, I may mention, is our largest branch, and is now 
making very substantial profits. I next turn to what is called 
our Contract Department. This department is one which deals 
with orders from steamship companies, hotels, restaurants, 
clubs, and other similar institutions. Our sales in this depart- 
ment for the year 1919 were four times as great as they were for 
any year before the war. 
SOUTH AMERICAN INTERESTS. 

I told you at our last meeting that Mr. Herbert Mappin was 
absent in South America, visiting our branches. He returned 
with a glowing account of the importance and standing of our 
business in Buenos Ayres, Rio de Janeiro and Sao Paulo. By 
the law of the Argentine Republic a lease cannot be granted for 
more than ten years. We are, therefore, faced, periodically, 
with the fact that we might have to vacate our premises in 
Buenos Ayres. The only satisfactory solution, therefore, was to 
acquire our Own premises, and this we have done, 

At Rio de Janeiro our premises have been found altogether 
too small for our growing business, and we are, therefore, 
negotiating for larger premises in the Avenida Central. 

In Paris we have extended and beautified our premises in 
the Rue de la Paix at great cost. 

NEW SHEFFIELD FAcTORY. 

For some time our factory in Sheffield has been altogether 
inadequate to turn out the goods we require and we have bought 
a plot of land in Sheffield upon which we are now erecting a 
modern factory about double the size of our present factory, 
with the most up-to-date appliances. 

We ask you to agree to our increasing the dividend on the 
preference shares from 5} per cent. to 8 per cent. as from 
October 17 next. The preference shareholders will be required 
to agree to the increase of the preference share capital from 
£450,000 to £900,000, the new preference shares to rank pari 
passu with the old preference shares. The ordinary shares we 
propose to increase from £300,000 to £600,000; the nominal 
capital will then have been doubled and amount to £1,500,000. 
The raising of the dividend on the preference shares may not 
meet with the approval of a few shareholders, but I ask them 
to take a broad view of the matter. There is no doubt that 
investors owning securities where the interest has been fixed, 
have suffered considerably through depreciation of their 
securities. The cause of this depreciation was the war, and I 
believe that we should not stand by our legal rights and deny an 
increase to the preference shareholders, but that we should 
meet them generously. (Hear, hear.) In my opinion the 
ordinary shareholders can well afford to do this, 

DIVIDEND PROSPECTS. 

The additional preference share capital will, I believe, 
bring to the company profits considerably in excess of 8 per 
cent., which surplus will go to the benefit of the ordinary 
shareholders. We paid an ordinary dividend last year of 15 
per cent., and we have just declared an interim dividend on 
account of the current year at the rate of 123 per cent. You 
have a magnificent name, a name which stands everywhere for 
good workmanship and good faith. Our business is increasing, 
and every branch we have is profitable. We have in Sheffield 
eighteen months’ work in hand. 

I have now to deal with the Brazil Co. They have £100,000 
Preference shares, which are in the hands of the public, and we 
hold practically all the Ordinary shares. At present these 
shares are at a low price, and some confusion is caused amongst 
a great part of the public as regards the shares of the Brazil 
Co, and those of our own company. By acquiring the Preference 
shares we shall own the company in its entirety, and, I hope, 
be able to economise in the administrative expenses, which will 
compensate us for the increased dividend we should have to 
pay. If you approve the resolutions which we are proposing 
we intend shortly after they become effective to make an issue 
of 200,000 Ordinary shares and 200,000 8 per cent. Cumulative 
Preference shares, on terms which I feel sure will appeal to our 
many shareholders, from whom we expect an immediate 
response. Existing shareholders will be given priority in the 
allotment. 

The resolutions for the increase of capital were carried. 





MAPPIN & WEBB LTD. 


Jewellers, Coldsmiths and Silversmiths. 
CONSIDERABLE EXPANSION IN BUSINESS: 
CAPITAL INCREASED. 


AN extraordinary general meeting of Mappin and Webb Ltd., 
jewellers, goldsmiths and silversmiths, was held on the 8th 
inst., at the Savoy Hotel, W.C., to consider a proposal to 
inerease the capital of the company to £1,500,000 by the creation 
of 450,000 new preference shares of £1 each, and 300,000 new 
ordinary shares of £1 each, and also to increase the dividend on 
the existing preference shares to 8 per cent. per annum. 

Mr. William Harris, Chairman of the company, in the 
course of moving the resolutions, said: As to the need for 
further capital, this is largely accounted for by the continued 
and abnormal expansion of our business. The sales for the 
year 1919 were exactly three times as large as they were for any 
one year since the formation of the company, and this year, up 
to the 30th Sept., they are 30 per cent. higher than the sales 
for 1919. I will elaborate this point a little. In 1913 we 
acquired in Montreal a jeweller’s business. We have extended 
that ‘business considerably. 

Our sales for the year 1920 will be more than ten times 


greater than they were when we acquired the business in 1913. 











LONDON JOINT CiTY & MIDLAND 
BANK LIMITED 


CHAIRMAN 
The Right Hon. R. McKENNA 


, JOINT MANAGING DIRECTORS 
8. B. MURRAY, Esq., F. HYDE, Esq. E. W. WOOLLEY, Esq. 





Subscribed Capital . .£38,096,363 
Paid-up Capital .- » « 16,840,112 
Reserve Fund. . e « 106,840,712 
Doposits (June 30h, 1520) 2 + 367,667,322 0 

HEAD OFFICE: 5, THREADNEEDLE STREET, LONDON, E.C. 2. 
OVER 1.460 OFFICES IN ENGLAND AND WALES 


AFFILIATED BANKS: 
BELFAST BANKING CO.LTD. THI CLYDESDALE BANK LTD. 


OVER 110 OFFICES IN IRTLAND Ovex 150 CFF 
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HE illustration is from a photograph of Mr. Beeton, a pupil 
T of MAXALDING, showing how constipation is cured by 
control of the abdominal muscles and internal organs. 
By MAXALDING you can be absolutely cured of 
constipation, permanently cured, in fact you can cure 
yourself by MAXALDING, within a period of three 
days to one month. This is guaranteed. And you can 
rid yourself of Indigestion, Mal-assimilation, Rheu- 
matism, Lack of Will-Power, Loss of Self-Confidence, 
Nervous Debility, Sexual Weakness, and Neurasthenia 
in a period of one to three months. Most men and 
women of any education and experience whatever, know 
of a certainty that medicines or drugs cannot bring 
Health; sometimes they bring relief for a time, making 
matters worse in the end. They know this and yet they 
go on dosing themselves. Why? Because it is part of 
the complaint to drift; it seems so much easier to buy 
drugs. In the past the only excuse for this was the 
lack of an alternative. 


In MAXALDING you have the alternative, 


MAXALDING means — more LIFE 
and—more JOY in Life. 


MENS AGITAT MOLEM—(Mind moves the Mass). 


In MAXALDING you CONTROL YOURSELF. It is 
the triumph of ‘‘ Mind over Matter,’’ a phrase often used 
and which now has a real meaning in MAXALDING. 
MAXALDING is not difficult to learn, and the move- 
ments are easy and very interesting to practise; like 
most great ideas it is simple and easy—when you know 
the way. 

By MAXALDING the circulation is perfected, the 
alimentary canal cleansed, the muscles made supple, the 
mind made bright, and the body made beautiful. 

When a really satisfactory condition of health has been 
secured you begin to accumulate a store of nervous force, 
and you can use this nervous force in ways most pleasur- 
able and profitable to yourself. 

Mr. M. Saldo, who has evolved MAXALDING, has created 
16 world’s records for strength and endurance. 
Although not a Physician, Doctors send him patients whose 
only hope of a cure is by MAXALDING. He has been prac- 
tising privately for ten years, and amongst his pupils and 
patients are Dr. Cathcart, of Harley Street, the most famous 
authority on breathing in the world—who sends patients to Mr. 
Saldo; Mr. Hughes, the Prime Minister of Australia; the 
Grahd Duke Michael; the Rev. Father Bernard Vaughan, &c., 

&c. 
Mr. Saldo is as far ahead of ordinary Physical Culturists as 
the modern surgeon is of the old ‘“‘ village sawbones.”’ 


Cut out the coupon and attach it to your letter (or mention THB 
NaTiION) explaining fully your requirements, whether they be develop- 
ment of a perfect body, the increase of nervous energy, or the acquist- 
tion of great strength. Mr. Saldo will advise you personally and will 
enclose a copy of “‘MAXALDING.” If inquirers abroad will send full 
details, Mr. Saldo will be able to give a definite guarantee of results 
when sending the Booklet. 


COUPON. 
Please send me yeur Booklet, entitled, : 
“ MAXALDING.” Nation, 16/10/20. : 


Address your letters to: 


MAXALDING, 
33, New Stone Buildings, Chancery Lane, 
London, W.C. 2. 
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SPECIAL PURCHASE OF FINEST 


AUSTRALIAN JAMS 


SUPERB QUALITY AT HALF THE CURRENT PRICES. 


fo & In hermetically-sealed tins— 
o Save 
8 
apres QUINCE, 
the Flavour OR 
of Stewed 
guts | MELON and GINGER, 
Fruit Pies, 0 
Use this Jam 


in place MELON and LEMON, 


of Sugar, or 
Half Jam and 27 oz. nett, 1/6 per tin; 17/9 per dozen. 
Half Sugar. Case of 48 tins, as imported, 70/- 
Parcels value 20/- are sent carriage paid 
Send three stamps for complete list of Health Foods, and 
“Aids to a Simpler Diet.” 


PITMAN HEALTH FOOD Co., 283, Aston Brook St., BIRMINGHAM. 



































Increases Energy 


USY people who need extra 

nourishment while working will 
find Rowntree’s Cocoa gives the 
energy they need. 


A cup of Rowntree’s Cocoa and 
a biscuit make a convenient and 
appetizing meal which does not im- 
pede the action of the mind as more 
solid foods are apt to do. 











